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BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON. 
B. c. 570. 


Here where I dwell I waste to skin and bone; 
The curse is come upon me, and I waste 
Ia penal torment powerless to atone. 

The curse is come on me, which makes no haste 
And doth not tarry, crushing both the proud 
Hard man and him the sinner double-faced. 

Look not upon me, for my soul is bowed 
Within me, as my body in this mire ; 

My soul crawls dumb-struck, sore-bested and 
cowed. 

As Sodom and Gomorrah scourged by fire, 

As Jericho before God’s trumpet-peal, 
So we the elect ones perish in His ire. 

Vainly we gird on sackcloth, vainly kneel 

With famished faces toward Jerusalem : 
His heart is shut against us not to feel, 

His ears against our cry He shutteth them, 

His hand He shorteneth that He will not 


save, 
His law is loud against us to condemn : 
And we, as unclean bodies in the grave 
Inheriting corruption and the dark, 
Are outcast from His presence which we 
crave. 
Our Mercy hath departed from His Ark, 
Our Glory hath departed from His rest, 
Our Shield hath left us naked as a mark 
Unto all pitiless eyes made manifest. 
Our very Father hath forsaken us, 
Our God hath cast us from Him: we op- 
pressed 
Unto our foes are even marvellous, 
A hissing and a butt for pointing hands, 
— God Almighty hunts and grinds us 
thus ; 
For He hath scattered us in alien lands, 
Our priests, our princes, our anointed king, 
And bound us hand and foot with brazen 
bands. 
Here while I sit my painful heart takes wing 
Home to the home-land I must see no more, 
Where milk and honey flow, where waters 


spring 
And fail not, where I dwelt in days of yore 
Under my fiz-tree and my fruitful vine, 
There where my parents dwelt at ease before : 
Now strangers press the olives that are mine, 
Reap all the corners of my harvest-field, 
And make their fat hearts wanton with my 


wine ; 
To them my trees, to them my garden yield 
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Their sweets and spices and their tender 


green, 
O’er them in noontide heat outspread their 
shield. 
Yet these are they whose fathers had not been 
Housed with my dogs, whom hip and thigh 
we smote 
And with their blood washed their pollutions 


clean, 
Purging the land which spewed them from its 
throat ; 
Their daughters took we for a pleasant prey, 
Choice tender ones on whom the fathers doat. 
Now they in turn have led their own away ; 
Our daughters and our sisters and our wives 
Sore weeping as they weep who curse the day, 
To live, remote from help, dishonoured lives, 
Soothing, their drunken masters with a song, 
Or dancing in their golden tinkling gyves : 
Accurst if they remember through the long 
Estrangement of their exile, twice accursed 
If they forget and join the accursed throng. 
How doth my heart that is so wrung not burst 
When I remember that my way was plain, 
And that God’s candle lit me at the first, 
Whilst now I grope in darkness, grope in vain, 
Desiring but to find Him Who is lost, 
To find Him once again, but once again. 
His wrath came on us to the uttermost, 
His covenanted and most righteous wrath : 
Yet this is He of Whom we made our boast, 
Who lit the Fiery Pillar in our path, 
Who swept the Red Sea dry before our feet, 
Who in His jealousy smote kings, and hath 
Sworn once to David: One shall fill thy seat 
Born of thy body, as the sun and moon 
’Stablished for aye in sovereignty complete. 
O Lord, remember David, and that soon. 
The Glory hath departed, Ichabod ! 
Yet now, before our sun grow dark at noon, 
Before we come to nought beneath Thy rod, 
Before we go down quick into the pit, 
Remember us for good, O God, our God: — 
Thy Name will I remember, praising it, 
hough Thou forget me, though Thou hide 
Thy face, 
And blot me from the Book which Thou 
hast writ ; 
Thy Name will I remember in thy praise, 
And call to mind Thy faithfulness of old, 
Though as a weaver Thou cut off my days, 
And end me as a tale ends that is told. 


Curistina G. Rossetti. 
— Maemillan’s Magazine. 











From the Cornhill Magazine, 
CLOUGH’S LIFE AND POEMS. 


Artur Hues Crovenu was born. at 
Liverpool in 1819. 


of Henry VII. Not long before his birth 
his father, the third son of a family of ten 
children, left the Welsh valleys in which the 
Cloughs had been established for about three 
centuries, and settled as a merchant in Liv- 
erpool. When Arthur was four years old 
the whole family removed to Charleston in 
South America, where his childhood was 


passed in close companionship with his mo- 


ther. Mrs. Clough seems to have been a 
remarkable woman. She laid in her son’s 
character the foundation of that earnestness 
and sense of duty which was afterwards to 
be developed by the influence of Dr. Arnold. 
In this respect Arthur Clough formed no 
exception to the rule that great mothers 


are most important in. the formation of 


great men. ‘“ She had no love of beauty,” 
says her daughter, “ but stern integrity was 
at the bottom of her character. She loved 
what was grand, noble, and enterprising, 
and was truly religious. . . . There was an 
enthusiasm about her that took hold of us, 
and made us see vividly the things that she 
taught us.” With this mother Clough read 


Pope’s Iliad and Odyssey, the lives of 


Leonidas, Epaminondas, and Columbus, and 
the history of the Protestant struggles in 
the Netherlands, shaping his early ideal of 
nobleness by such examples of heroic self- 
devotion to great causes. He was graver 
and more thoughtful than other boys, apt 
to use set phrases, and not a little pedantic 
in his views of life. At the age of ten he 
writes to tell his sister that the holidays are 
going to begin in these solemn words : “ The 
summer vacation is now just approaching, 
after which time we shall be conducted, 
either by uncle Alfred or uncle Charles, to 
Rugby, which is not far from Leamington, 
at which place cousin Eliza is at school.” 
His letter ends with this elaborate sentence : 
“Were yon not grieved to hear that mag- 
nificent building, York Minster, had been 
partly destroyed through the destructive 
means of fire ?” 

Clough’s family remained at Charleston, 
while he was sent to school at Rugby and 
his brother George to Chester. It was then 
that the most remarkable period in his life be- 
gn, a period of promise and hope which were 
destined to much disappointment. It is 
worth while to dwell upon his letters written 
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His lineage was of 
some antiquity and distinction; among his 
ancestors he counted a great-granddaughter 
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at that time from Rugby. They forcibly 
illustrate the power and nature of Dr. 
Arnold’s influence, the high moral atmos- 
phere which pervaded the school, and the 
almost unhealthy sense of responsibility and 
premature importance which was forced 
upon the older boys. Life between the age 
of ten and nineteen was already a most 
serious thing to some of Arnold’s pupils. 
They worked at their own education and 
at the improvement of their little world as 
consciously and zealously as a London cler- 
gyman among his flock, or a philosopher in- 
tent on the production of a new system, 
combining self-culture and missionary la- 
bours in one continued -effort of elaborate 
earnestness. Clough was soon filled with 
the spirit of the place, which showed itself 
in a profound belief that Rugby was “the 
best of all public schools, which are the best 
kind of schools!” Nor was he content to 
enjoy the advantages of his position merely : 
he felt himself an integral part of the sys- 
tem, a member on whom in a great measure 
its welfare was dependent, and who was 
bound to sacrifice his own interests when 
needful to the common good. “TI sometimes 
think.” he writes, “of giving up fagging 
hard here, and doing all my extra work in 
the holidays, so as to have my time here 
free for these two objects: — 1st, the im- 
provement of the school; 2nd, the publica- 
tion and telling abroad of the merits of the 
school by means of the Magazine.” These 
ideas governed his whole school life. Much 
of his time was spent in conducting the 
Rughy Magazine, and in extendiny his per- 
sonal influence by “ associating with fellows 
for their good.” The vigour of his language 
is not a little remarkable. “TI verily be- 
lieve my whole being is soaked through 
with the wishing and hoping and striving to 
do the school good, or rather to keep it up 
and hinder it from falling in this (I do 
think) verv critical time. so that all my cares 
and affections and conversation, thoughts 

words, and deeds look to that involuntarily.” 
At another time he says, —“I don’t know 
which to think the greatest, the blessing of 
being under Arnold, or the curse of bein 

without a home.” And again, “ At school, 
where I am loved by many, and where I 
am living under, and gathering wisdom 
from, a great and good man, such a pros- 
pect makes me tremble, for it seems to be 
too fair for earth.” At the same time he 
writes to his younger brother, impressing 
| upon his softer mind the duties of practical 
| religion, of steadiness of aim, and of con- 
istant striving against indolence. There 
was little indolence in Clough’s life at that 


| 
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time. Indeed, though vigorous by constitu- 
tion and athletic in his habits, his health 
seems to have been greatly broken by too 
assiduous study and premature anxiety. 

Perhaps we-may be inclined to think that 
there is something morbid in all this. Yet, al- 
lowing for the peculiar tone which Rugby 
under Arnold’s influence acquired, we must 
admire this single-hearted interest in the wel- 
fare of a school, this enthusiasm for the charac- 
ter of a great teacher, this constant shaping 
of daily thoughts and actions to a high 
unselfish end. We cannot but feel that for 
a boy, as well as for a man, such a moral 
condition is good. We cannot but compare 
this spirit, if overstrained yet vigorous, with 
the selfishness, low aims, and lack of purity 
in many schools. 

Unfortunately, it was excessive. Clough 
seems never to have recovered ‘from the 
hotbed system of Rugby. His physical and 
mental health suffered in consequence of 
that precocious development. When he 
entered the larger world of Oxford, with 

rinciples adapted to the sphere which he 
fad left, he seemed to have lost the plasti- 
city of youth. Questions which might have 
proved a lighter burden to less conscious 
and formed characters, disturbed his peace ; 
his old confidence was gone; and by the 
time of his leaving college for the world of 
London, one might already have applied to 
him what was originally said of a greater 
ae “Jl était un jeune homme d’un bien 

eau passé.” 

One of the characteristics of the Rugbe- 
ians of that day was a profound belief in 
the institution to. which they belonged. 
They seemed never to forget that when 
other youths were boys they had been men; 
that while others had picked up ideas and 
opinions here and there by chance, they 
had received the sharp and glittering coin- 
ageof Arnold’s brain. This made them, as 
all the members of a new and pushing body 
must he, somewhat insufferable. They 
formed themselves into“ a high Arnold set,” 
and sought the improvement of their col- 
lege by extending to its members the 
ys a of possessing Rugby friends. 
Clough began his life at Balliol in this strain. 
A flourish of trumpets had preceded his re- 
ception as senior scholar of the year 1836, 
and the most brilliant career was expected 
of him. But he soon submitted to the 
genius of the place. Instead of proselytiz- 
ing he seemed likely to become a proselyte. 
The doctrines of J. H. Newman and the 
Tractarian party were then disturbing Ox- 
ford. Clough came under the influence of 
Ward, who was zealous in dialectics among 
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the younger men, “ asking you your opinions 
on every possible subject of this kind you 
can enumerate; beginning with Covent 
Garden and Macready, and certainly not 
ending till you got to the question of the 
moral sense and deontology.” Nothing 
could be more different from the ‘vigorous 
simplicity with which Arnold impressed 
upon his pupils his own definite conclusions 
on intellectual or moral questions. Clough’s 
philosophy was deranged: multitudes of 
things about which he thought he had 
attained to certainty, became unsettled ; 
and he did not live long enough to regain a 
clear insight. Perhaps this was inevitable ; 
the bent of his mind seems to have inclined 
him to an almost morbid scrupulousness, and 
to speculation without end. He equally 
distrusted his own instincts and the opinions 
of the world, while the moral sensitiveness 
to which he was constitutionally inclined 
had been augmented rather than diminished 
by his school life. Other men are able 
after a time to dismiss the insoluble problems 
which must suggest themselves to every 
thinking mind, or at least to entertain them 
only as matters of inquiry independent of 
the real concerns of life. But Clough car- 
ried them about with him; they formed the 
foreground and the background to all his 
pictures of the world; they hung like a 
thick cloud over his spirit, and lay like 
obstacles upon the path which he desired to 
tread. Thus the great foree of character 
which in times of more settled opinion 
would have rendered him distinguished as a 
wan of action was neutralized; and the 
genius which might have been employed 
upon some solid work of art, was frittered 
away and ob:eured by doubts. His own 
thoughts corroded the intellect which gave 
them birth, and the best powers of his 
nature were left to prey upon themselves. 
It may be asked why we should dwell 
om this spectacle of a baffled intellect ? 
or would it be easy to answer this question 
were it not for another side of Clough’s 
character in which we see the real greatness 
of the man. Hampered as he always re- 
mained by the unsolved problems of the 
world, he was yet content to wait and trust 
though everything around him seemed con- 
fused and dark. Such daily work as came 
to him he did with all his might. Above 
all things he refused to acquiesce in make- 
believe religions and opinions of which he 
had discerned the hollowness. In the midst 


of doubt about the proper object of lite, he 
never swerved from the conviction that 
there was a duty to be obeyed, a law of 
right and wrong which should not’'be trans- 
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gressed. And though all kinds of moral ; reverence, and one of the most distinguished 
and religious questions plagued his reason, | professors of the university is still wont to 
he held fast to the belief that truth immut-| say that no man he has known at Oxford 
able abode behind the clouds, that God, the | bore so clear a mark of genius as Clough. 
source of all good things, was cognizant of | Personally, he became the object of devoted 
what we thought or‘did or said. The | friendship. The mixture of power and ten- 
importance of such a faith as this will not | derness, of thought and feeling, of upright 
be undervalued by any one who has observed | honesty and diflidence, which marked his 
the want of tone and moral helplessness to | character, drew men towards him. He 
which mere scepticism leads; who has, for | proved successful as a private “ coach” and 
instance, compared the life of Clough with | as a tutor in his college. But this fair state 
that of Alfred de Musset, a far greater art- | of things was not destined to lagtlong. His 
ist, and a far less estimable man. “The | position as the fellow and tutor of a great 
New Sinai,” “ The Questioning Spirit,” and | college brought him necessarily into close 
the lines beginning “ Whate’er when face | contact with many of the principles about 
to face we see,” among Clough’s poems, | which he had serious doubts. He was ex- 
show the depth of these convictions in his | pected to teach and enforce what he could 
soul. Such bitter pieces as “ The Latest at most but half believe, and thus perpetu- 
Decalogue,” “There is no God the wicked | ally found himself in a false position. His 
saith,” and “ Easter Day,” proved that his| own language illustrates the painfulness of 
lack of definite beliefs did not spring from | this state: “ If I begin to think about God,” 
want of earnestness or thought, but that he | he writes, “there arise a thousand ques- 
had passed beyond the standing point of| tions, and whether the Thirty-nine Arti- 
common orthodoxy without gaining ground | cles answer them at all, or whether I should 
sufficiently sure to base a new creed upon. | not answer them in the most diametrically 
“He would not make his reason blind,” he opposite purport, is a matter of great doubt. 
could not solidify the prejudices of the | If I am to study the question, I have no 
mass, cry peace where there was no peace, | right to put my name to the answers before- 
or dishonestly acquiesce in certain formulas | hand, or to join in the acts of a body, and 
because the world at large expected it. | be to practical purposes one of a body, who 
The poem which begins “ O thou whose im-| accept these answers of which I propose to 
age in the shrine of human spirits dwells examine the validity.” 

divine,” is a sufficiently clear expression of| Here is a sorry pass for an earnest and 
the earnest, if sad and undefined, faith | conscientious man who has signed the 
which he carried with him to the grave. Is Thirty-nine Articles, and finds himself reput- 
is this profound reverence, this courage, this | ed by his colleagues and the world as one 
patience, this sincerity, this belief in the | of their paid champions. Clough felt so 
unseen, this loyalty to duty, which we ad-| hampered by his position at Oriel, that he 
mire in Clough, and which make the story | decided, in 1848, to resign his tutorship: 
of his life instructive. We need these | almost anything, he thought, was “ honester 
qualities in the present day, when people | than being a teacher of the Thirty-nine 
are too ready on the one hand to hoot down | Articles.” A few months later he resigned 
speculation and to stifle doubt, while others | his fellowship and cut himself adrift trom 
take a pride in rushing prematurely to Oxford. By this step he gained some free- 
negative conclusions. ‘The perplexities of | dom, but he lost pecuniary advantages of 
Clough’s mind so far hindered his activity | no slight importance, congenial occupations, 
that he was precluded from achieving all and the society of cultivated men. His 
the sadieniel honours that were expected | father had recently failed in business, so 
of him. Before leaving Rugby the compe- | that this sudden renunciation of a lucrative 
tition for prizes and distinctions had lost| and certain post made his relations not a 
for him the charm of novelty. His success | little anxious. “They wrote kindly and 
at Balliol sufficed to increase his repu-|temperately on the whole,” he says, “ made 
tation, but not to stimulate ambition. He/the most of conscientiousness, but were 
took a second class in the final examinations, | alarmed with ideas of extreme and extrava- 
and after failing to obtain a fellowship in | gant views.” To Clough himself the break- 
his own college, was elected fellow of Oriel | ing of his fetters brought a sense of infinite 
in 1842. Among tutors and contemporaries | relief. He spent the Easter vacation of 
his renown was great, far greater than his| 1848 at Paris, among the stirring scenes 
actual achievements warranted. Freshmen | of revolutions and counter-revolutions. His 
pointed out the grave and silent scholar, | letters at that time took a curiously Carly- 
deep-voiced, broad-chested, with peculiar | lesque tone, and it is clear that from the 
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various activities around him he caught a| utility of his own occupations. To one of 
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spark of genuine enthusiasm. His gener-| his friends he writes, “I, like you, have 
ous nature sympathized with every effort | jumped over a ditch for the fun of the ex- 
after freedom; and he almost won for himself | periment, and would not be disinclined to 
the title of socialist, then dreaded with a| be once more again in a highway, with 
=e terror, by the tirades which he | my brethren and companions. But Spartam 
delivered against “ well-to-do-ism” and nactus es, hanc orna.... . Nothing 1s very 
“aristocracies.” This spirit prompted him | good anywhere, I am afraid.” Later on 
to write at Oxford, in the spring of 1847, | he said in the same strain, “I feel some- 
a pamphlet on the Duty o Retrenchment | times as if I must not trifle away time 
during the Great Irish Famine, in which he | in anything which is not really a work to 
thus appeals to the students of the univer- | some purpose, and that any attempt to be 
sity: — “ O ye, born to be rich, or, at least happy, except in doing that, would be a 
born not to be poor; ye young men of Ox-/| mere failure, were it apparently successful. 
ford, who gallop your horses over Bulling- | It sometimes seems to be said to me that I 
don, and ventilate your fopperiesarm-in-arm, | must do this, or else ‘from him that hath 
up the High Street, abuse, if you will, to| not, shall he taken away even that which 
the full that other plea of the spirits or | he seemeth to have.’ There is nothing very 
thoughtlessness of youth, but let me advise | terrible in this, but I cannot get myself to 
you to hesitate ere you venture the question, | look at things as mere means to money-mak- 

ay I not do what I like with my own? | ing; and yet if I do not, I seem in some 
ere you meddle with such edge tools as the | sense guilty.” The dramatic poem Dipsy- 
subject of property.” The poetical aspect | chus, written in 1850, shows how profoundly 
of these sympathies, instead of the didactic | his whole mental constitution was divided 
or minatory, was set forth in his poem of | and distracted by the sense of unaccomplish- 
The Bothie—a pleasant idyll of Oxford | ment and misdirected energies. Some of 
reading parties, written in the autuma of | its lines are pointed to himself — 
1848, It is clear that a man of genius, so | 
well provided with doubtful opinions on 
social, political, and religious questions, was 
not likely to keep quict and at ease in the 
henroost of Oxford, where heterodoxies 
even of the retrograde and Romanizing 
order were regarded with great horror. 

In the beginning of 1849, Clough accept- 
ed the headship of University Hall, Lon- 
don. This institution was but just founded, 


Methinks I see you 

Through everlasting limboes of void time, 
Twirling and twiddling ineffectively, 

And indeterminately swaying for ever. 


‘oe. 24 


In fact Clough was one of those men who 





and before it came into working order he 
had time to visit Rome, and be a witness of 
the extinction of Mazzini’s republic. His 
letters from Rome are full of vigorous 
thought and graphic touches. It was dur- 
ing his detention in the beleagured city 
that he wrote the Amours de Voyage, which, 

erhaps, may be regarded as his most 
finished poem. The autumn found him 
established in Gordon Square, at the head 
of his hall, alone, and comparatively free. 
He had hoped for perfect liberty of thought | 
and action; but this he could not find. In | 
fact the whole of his life was destined to 
prove one perpetual hustling against ortho- 
doxies — at Oxford against the orthodoxy | 
of the English Church — in London against | 
the orthodoxy of heterodoxical opinions — | 
in America against the orthodoxy of estab- | 
lished Unitarians. The social problems | 
which life in London forces upon a solitary | 
man plagued him. He could not fix him- 
self to money-making as the object of ex- 
istence, and was always restless as to the 





long for work, whose consciences oppress 
them if they rest a moment idle, but who 
cannot set their hands to anything which 
seems to them worth doing. They are too 
acutely critical to put their faith in the sys- 
tems that satisfy other men, too scrupulous 
to let the question go unsolved, and use 
their energy in the pursuit of selfish aims. 
A church is the proper sphere for these 
men; that alone consecrates daily labour to 
spiritual ends, and relieves the zealous 
worker of importunate responsibility. But 
the time has long gone by since any church 
could satisfy the mind of ‘such a man as 
Clough. His painful sensibility to all the 
puzzles of the world incapacitated him for 
useful labour even when he most desired it. 
Yet we must not fall into a one-sided 
view of Clough’s character. He was not 
a sour misanthropist or gloomy dreamer. 
Much humour and interest in many subjects 
are shown in all his letters, and the creeds 
which supported his life were of a high 
and noble kind. Of religion he spea 

















thus, — “ My own feeling does not go along 
with Coleridge in attributing any special 
virtue to the facts of the Gospel History. 
They have happened, and have produced 
what we know have transformed the civil- 
ization of Greece and Rome and the bar- 
barism of Gauk and Germany into Christen- 
dom. But I cannot feel sure that a man 
may not have all that is important in Chris- 
tianity even if he does not so much as know 
that Jesus of Nazareth existed. And I do 
not think that doubts respecting the facts 
related in the Gospels need give us much 
trouble. Believing that in one way or 
other the thing is of God, we shall in the 
end know, perhaps, in what way, and how 
far it was so. Trust in God’s' justice and 
love, and belief in his commands as written 
in our conscience, stand unshaken, though 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, or even 
St. Paul, were to fail. 

“ The thing which men must work at will 
not be critical questions about the Scrip- 
tures, but philosophical problems of grace, 
and free will, and of redemption as an idea, 
not as an historical event. What is the 
meaning of ‘Atonement by a Crucified 
Saviour?’ How many of the Evangelicals 
can answer that?” 

And of his theory of life we hear, —“ As 
for the objects of life, heaven knows! they 
differ with one’s opportunities, (*) Work 
for others — political, mechanical, or as it 

»may be. (0.) Personal relations. (c.) Mak- 
ing books, pictures, music, ete. (d.) Living 
in one’s shell. ‘They also serve who only 
stand and wait.’” There is nothing fanci- 
ful or trivial or selfish in either of these 
creeds. Insufficient as they may be to hap- 
piness, far as they may be from supplying a 
man less powerful than Clough with energy 
to battle in the world, they reveal to us the 
patience of a calm and philosophic mind. 
“Tf we die and come to nothing,” he re- 
marks, “it does not therefore follow that 
life and goodness will cease to be in heaven 
and earth.” In this negative stoicism of a 
man defrauded of positive creeds and un- 
willing to relapse into selfish indifference 
there is something which moves admiration 
even more than pity in the midst of sadness. 
University Hall having proved a failure as 
far as Clough was concerned, he set out in 
1852 to try his fortunes in the New World. 
What it cost him to leave England may 
easily be guessed and is pathetically ex- 
pressed in the following stanzas of a poem 
written on the voyage : — 


Come back ; come back ; and whither back or 
why ? 
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To fan quenched hopes, forsaken schemes to 


try ; 
Walk the old fields ; pace the familiar street ; 
Dream with the idlers, with the bards compete. 
Come back, come back. 


Come back; come back; and whither and for 
what ¢ 
To finger‘idly some old Gordian knot, 
Unskilled to sunder, and too weak to cleave, 
And with much toil attain to half believe. 
Come back, come back. 


Come back; come back; yea, back indeed do 
go 

Sighs panting thick, and tears that want to 

Ow ; 

Fond fluttering hopes upraise their useless 
wings, 

And wishes idly struggle in the strings. 

Come back, come back. 


There was even pain in relinquishing his 
old perplexities, or rather in carrying them 
away with him to new and less congenial 
scenes. Yet even Clough had reasons in the 
history of his own family, in his political 
sympathies, and in the friendship which he 
had formed for Emerson, to feel less doubt- 
ful about the advantages of expatriation 
than many were who seek their fortunes in 
the colonies. He travelled with Thackeray, 
and scon found himself in the society of 
Longfellow, Hawthorne, Channing, Theo-. 
dore Parker, Dana, Lowell, and others. 
The Bothie, which suited American tastes, 
had gained for him a poet’s reputation ; and 
his sound scholarship secured him the cer- 
tainty of work.. After setting at Cam- 
bridge’ with the ~jntention of making 
“ pupillizing and writing” his vocation, 
he was forthwith engaged in teaching Greek 
to an American youth of seventeen years 
of age, and six feet one in height, and in 
preparing for the press a revised edition 
of Dryden’s Plutarch. But he found it 
languid work. The novelty of American 
life wore off; the tyranny of fixed opinions 
made itself felt even in the United States, 
and Clough was glad enough to hear of a 
place in the Privy Council Office having 
been procured for him by friends. He re- 
turned to England in 1853, from which 
time, till his death in 1861, he led a uni- 
form, hardworking, uneventful life. In 
1854 he married, and subsequently had 
two children, to whom he was most de- 
votedly attached. The nature of his em- 
ployment was on the whole satisfactory. 
“Tam going on here, working in the office 
in the ordinary routine, which, however, 
after years of great tuition, is really a very 
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great relief. All education is in England, 
and I think in America, so mixed up with 
religious matters, that it is a great diffi- 
culty.” Another time he says, in something 
of his old spirit, “ Well, I go on in the 
office — operosé nihil agendo— very ope- 
rose, and very nihil, too.” At the same 
time the society of eminent men, Carlyle 
and Tennyson and others, whose friendshi 
he formed during the latter part of his 
life, the pretty regular correspondence 
which he kept up with his American 
acquaintances, his lively interest in home 
and foreign politics, and the reading of 
current literature, supplied his life with 
numerous and pleasant sources of occupa- 
tion. His work was unintermitting in its 
energy. The condition of the educational 
department of the Privy Council Office at 
the time when his assistance was required, 
enabled him to exercise those administrative 
powers which he possessed so largely, and 
which had been so long dormant. He in- 
fused new life into the system. Nor was he 
content with his official labours, but con- 
tinued to devote his spare time to conduct- 
ing for Miss Nightingale the business con- 
nected with her Crimean expedition. Two 
years before his death his health began to 
waver. He visited Greece and Constan- 
tinople in the April of 1861, and in the 
summer of that year travelled in the Pyre- 
nees. During these journeys he was alone ; 
but in that summer Mrs. Clough joined 
him. They went together across the Alps 
to Florence, where his health gave way 
entirely beneath the attack of a malarious 
fever. He died on the 13th of November, 
in his forty-third year, and was buried in 
the Protestant cemetery just outside the 
Porta i Pinti. He lies not far from the 

aves of Walter Savage Landor, of Mrs. 

arrett Browning, and of Theodore Parker, 
upon the slope beneath the cypress trees 
within view of “quiet pleasant Fiesole,” 
a spot second only in beauty and interést 
to Shelley’s grave beneath the walls of 
Rome. 

We cannot do better than echo the words 
of one of his biographers, who says, “ This 
truly was a life of much performance, yet 
of more promise.” During his two and 
forty years Clough did more than might 
have been expected from an average man ; 
and none could have cavilled at the results 
‘of his life had it not been palpable from 
first to last that Clough was far above the 
ordinary height of men. This to those who 
knew him, was stamped on his face and 
form, on his actions, and on his expressed 
opinions, and we who only judge of him by 
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om and remains, may find it legible upon 
is Po nage words. 

er writing many pieces in the Rugby 
Magazine, Clough began his career - a 
poet at Oxford by the publication of a little 
volume of fugitive pieces called Ambarvalia. 
He and his friend Burbidge brought it out 
conjointly in 1848. Shortly after this he 
wrote and printed The Bothie of Tober na 
Vuolich ; at Rome, in 1849, he composed 
the Amours de Voyage, which were, how- 
ever, not given to the world till 1858. In 
the following year he wrote Dipsychus and 
Easter Day, the former at Venice, the lat- 
ter at Naples. Thus all his principal poems 
were written before 1851, and all were 
localized, — Scotland, Rome, Venice, and 
Naples supplying the scenery of his four 
chief works. After 1850, his genius seemed 
to have fallen asleep, and it was not until 
the year of his death that it reappeared 
again in a wholly different kind of composi- 
tion. Mari Magno, or Tales on Board, con- 
sists of three stories supposed to have been 
told on successive nights by fellow-travellers 
in an American steamer. They are writ- 
ten in the style of Crabbe, with some af- 
fectation of Crabbe’s prosaic plainness, but 
more of delicacy than the poet of the 
borough ever showed. These tales have 
been regarded by some critics as a falling- 
off from Clough’s earlier productions, and 
an indication of failing strength: others 
will see in them the resurrection of a true 
poetic genius in a new and healthier direc- 
tion. As regards expression, concentration, 
and vigour of description, The Clergyman’s 
Tale is superior to any of Clough’s other 
works. We do not trace in it the painful 
intensity of Easter Day, but the subject is 
one that enlists the broadest human sym- 
pathies, and does not appeal merely toa 
passing phase in some distempered souls. 
Mari Magno might, in our opinion, be com- 
pared to the fresh growth of young and 
vigorous shoots, which a tree puts forth 
when it has been relieved of withered or 
decaying branches. The speculations out 
of which Dipsychus, Easter Day, and 
Amours de Voyage were woven, interrupted 
the healthy development of Clough’s genius. 
It was only when he absolutely abandoned 
them, and directed his poetic powers to 
subjects outside himself, and eapable of 
true artistic treatment, that he won a place 
among the poets of the world. Death put 
a stop to the further expansion of a mind 
which showed so fair a promise of nobler 
and more enduring fruit. Fixing our at- 
tention upon the poems which survive, we 
notice that Clough’s principal defect lay in 
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the power of expression. He did not’ use 
language with any facility, so that his words 
barely and unattractively clothe thoughts 
of great fertility and beauty. Even in his 
correspondence this is apparent. A cer- 
tain meagreness and awkwardness of speech 
seems habitual to his style. In spite of this 
defect, however, which ought to have re- 
sulted in extreme concentration, he was 
frequently diffuse. It sometimes seemed 
as if he had a thought he could not seize, 
and wandered around it in a haze of bar- 
ren words. Pages of Dipsychus will illus- 
trate this criticism; they are tedious from 
their length and ambiguity, and want of 
ornament. On the other hand, whenever 
Clough felt intensely, and grasped a simple 
thought with mastery, his words are few, 
and fall like hammer-strokes. Nothing can 
be more impressive in its naked force than 
this passage from Easter Day : — 


What if the women, ere the dawn was grey, 
Saw one or more great angels, as they say, 
(Angels, or Him himself)? Yet neither there, 
nor then, 
Nor afterwards, nor elsewhere, nor at all, 
Hath He appeared to Peter or the Ten ; 
Nor, save in thunderous terror, to blind Saul; 
Save in an afier-Gospel and late Creed, . 
He is not risen, indeed, — 
Christ is not risen ! 


Some words need to be said in explanation 
of these lines. Easter Day is to Clouch’s 
other poems what The Ode on the Intima- 
tions of Immortality is to Wordsworth’s 
volumes. It expresses with admirable con- 
centration the despair which he felt when 


We are most hopeless, who had once most 


ope, 
And most Daliefless, that had most believed. 
Ashes to’ ashes, dust to dust ; 
As of the unjust, also-of the just, — 
Yea, of that Just One too! 
It'is the one sad Gospel that is true — 
Christ is not risen ! 


he could set these milder meditations : — 


Sit if ye will, sit down upon the ground, 
Yet not to weep and wail, but calmly look 
around. 
Whate’er befell, 
Earth is not hell ; 
Now too, as when it first began, 
Life is yet life, and man is man. 
For all that breathe beneath the heaven’s 
higli cope, 
Joy with grief mixes, with despondence hope. 
Hope conquers cowardice, joy grief ; 
Or at the least, faith unbelief. 
Though dead, not dead ; 
Not gone, though fled ; 
Not lost, though vanished. 
In the great gospel and true creed, 
He is yet risen indeed ; 
Christ is yet risen. 


If we seek to affiliate Clough to his legiti 
mate predecessors in English literature, we 
shall find that he descends lineally from 
Wordsworth. The two poets were alike 
strong in their friendships, genial in their 
daily life, yet bitter and unsparing of their 
scorn where vice or folly called for hatred 
and contempt. They both belonged to 
that breed of plain livers and high think- 
ers, lovers and observers of nature in all 





he compared the promises of Christianity 


her moods, philosophical thinkers and libe- 


with the guilt and misery of men; the bit- | ral politicians, who form the flower of Eng- 
terness that filled his soul when he reflected , lish literary men. How deeply Clough 
on the disappointment of long-cherished | sympathized with the beauties of nature 
hopes, the death of ancient creeds, and the: may be seen in his poem of the Bothie. 
necessity of walking, unenlightened from It is written in loose hexameters not very 
above, in a dark, wicked world. It is a! different in their jingling measure from a 
ery of want and pain wrung from the soul: kind of prose. This undress suited Clough’s 
of one to whom belief is vital, but whom! style, and enabled him to express himself 


reason and reflection force to leave the 
trodden pathways of religious faith. Its 
tone of defiant bitterness is very character- 


with force and freedom. The poem is an 
Oxford idyll, showing how men live togeth- 
er, walk and talk and dance and fall in love 





istie of Clough. He was not wont, like | When they assemble in a summer long vaca- 
Alfred de Musset, to pour out his anguish | tion among highland lakes. The simple 
in eloquent apostrophes to the pine of | love story which relieves this narrative is 
happier and humbler creeds ; he did not very well told. Amours de Voyage pretends 
indulge in, pathetic reminiscences; but he | to more of artistic completeness ; it consists 
fixed his mind upon the realities of present | of letters from Rome, Florence, and _else- 
experience, whether hard or soothing. By where, written to their several friends by 
the side of despair, such as this, — an English girl and a self-analytical Eng- 

lishman, who fall in love with each other. 
Eat, drink, and die, for we are souls bereaved ; | Accidents of travelling separate them, and 
Of all the creatures under heaven’s wide cope | we never know the end of their story. The 
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elegiacs of this poem faintly recall Goethe’s 
Roman elegies: the hexameters are like 
those of the Bothie. Dipsychus, as its name 
implies, is the story of a man with a double 
soul—or rather with two voices in his 
soul; one impelling him to seek the world 


and action and indulge his instincts, the | 


other leading him aside to meditation and 
the purity of a secluded life. It is the old 
contest between flesh and spirit, real and 
ideal, action and dreaming, the world as it 
is and as it might be, viewed through the 
peculiar medium of Clough’s perturbations 
at the time when he composed it. How 
much it owes to Faust in conception and 
execution we need not enquire. It is a 
curious example of the powerlessness to 
take any course, the wire-drawn subtlety, 
the high moral tone, and the mixed motives 
of modern scepticism. One or two passages 


To walk the watery way of palaces ! 
O beautiful, o’ervaulted with gemmed blue, 
This spacious court, with colour and with gold, 
With cupolas and pinnacles, and points, 
And crosses multiplex, and tips and balls 
| Wherewith the bright stars unreproving mix, 
| (Nor scorn by hasty eyes to be confused) ; 
| Fantastically perfect this low pile 
| Of Oriental giory ; these long ranges 
Of classic chiselling, this gay flickering crowd, 
| And the calm campanile. Beautiful! 
O beautiful! and that seemed more profound, 
| This morning by the pillar when I sat 
| Under the great arcade at the review, 
| And took, and held, and ordered on my brain 
| The faces and the voices, and the whole mass 
| O’ the motley facts of existence flowing by ! 
O perfect if ’twere all! But itis not; 
| Hints haunt me ever of a more beyond ; 
| I am rebuked by a sense of the incomplete, 
Of a completion over soon assumed, 
Of adding up too soon. What we call sin, 


in this poem reveal a greater fluency of| I could believe a puinful opening out 


language than is common with Clough. 
We will conclude our notice by extracting 
one of these : — 


O happy hours ! 
O compensation ample for long days 
Of what impatient tongues call wretchedness ! 
O beautiful beneath the magic moon 


| Of paths for ampler virtue. The bare field 

| Scant with lean ears of harvest, long had 
mocked 

The vext laborious farmer ; came at length 
The deep plough in the lazy undersoil 
Down-driving ; with a cry Earth’s fibres crack, 
And a few months, and lo! the golden leas, 

| And Autumn’s crowded shocks and loaded 
| wains. 








Tur way in which food is converted into 


| muscles, and referring slothfulness to deficient 





working power and heat is a question which has | food, he regards it rather as a morbid symptom 
been long debated among physiologists and | than a vice. He finds the best muscular devel- 
chemists, some contending that albuminous, | opment under a mixed diet, muscular work and 
others that nitcogeneous substances had most to | heat being both derived from the chemical en- 
do in producing the result. Prof. Donders, of ergy of non-nitrogeneous as well as of nitro- 
Utrecht, in a paper published in a Dutch medi-| geneous matters. The animal system needs 
cal journal, has set forth his views on the ‘ Con-| both kinds of food ; both assist inthe produc- 
stituents of Food and their Relation to Muscu-| tion of heat which exists in a certain relation 
lar Work and Animal Heat,’ which is a highly- | with muscular work, and this relation becomes 
i nportant contribution towards elucidation of tue | more favourable for work in proportion to the 
subject. He shows in his conclusions that mis- | bodily exercise. In Dr. M¥ore’s translation of 
taken notions prevail as to the amount of work | the learned Professor’s paper the whole argu- 
performed. Some callings, he remarks, require | ment is given at length, and is well worth peru- 
rather an accurate use thaa great tension of the! sal by those interested in the subject. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
REINE IN HER FARMYARD. 


CaTHERINE found herself transported, 
as if by magic, from the long dreary brick- 
enclosed hours to a charming world, where 
vine garlands were wreathing under cloud- 
less skies. There was at once more light, 
more sound, ‘more sentiment and drowsy 

eace in it than she had ever known in all 

er life before. She awakened to a dazzle 
streaming through the vine round her win- 
dow, and flickering upon the red brick floor 
of her little room; to a glitter, to a cheerful 
vibration of noises. Some one would bring 
her a little roll and a cup of steaming coffve, 
and then, when she was dressed, the children 
would come tapping and fumbling at her 
door. Little Henri de Tracy sometimes 
attempted a réveillée upon his horn, which 
would be instantly suppressed by a voice 
outside. Nanine, who was nine years old, 
and had elegant little manners like a lady, 
would wish Catherine good morning; and 
Madelaine, who was four and “ tres raison- 
nable ” Suzanne her nurse said, consented to 
be kissed through the iron-work balusters 
of the staircase. 

The children would lead the way through 
the great dining-room, where Baptiste was 
hopping about on one leg, polishing the 
shining floor, across the terrace, through 
green avenues and gardens, looking a little 
neglected, but fresh with dew, and luxuriant 
with flowers and fruit-trees. | Pumpkins, 
carnations, and roses were growing between 
vine-clad walls. There were bees, and 
there was an old stone well full of deep 
water, like Jocelyn’s well — 


Dont la chaine rouillée a poli la margelle, 
Et qu’une vigne étreint de sa verte dentelle. 


From the terrace there was a distant view 
of the sea, — of the blue line of the horizon 
flashing beyond the golden corn-fields. 

One morning Nanine said, “ We are to 
go to the Ferme, Miss George, to-day, with 
a commission from grandmamma. We will 
go out at the door in the Potager, if you’d 
not mind and come back the other way.” It 
was all the same to Catherine, who followed 
her little conductors through the kitchen- 
garden door out into the open country, and 
along the path skirting the corn-fields which 
spread to the sea. Henri went first, blow- 
ing his horn, Nanine loitered to pick the 
poppies and bleu-bleus, as she called the 
corn-flowers, Madelaine trotted by Cather- 
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sery rhyme. Miss George thought of the 
little boy blue, only the sheep were want- 
ing. 
_ outside the farm at Tracy still looks 
more like a ruined fortress than a farm 
where milk is sold in cans, and little pats of 
butter prepared, and eggs counted out in 
dozens, and pigs fattened for the market. 
All over Normandy you come upon these 
fortified abbayes, built for praying and 
fighting once, and ruined now, and turned 
to different uses. It is like Samson’s riddle 
to see the carcase of the lions with honey 
flowing from them. “Out of the eater 
came forth meat; out of the strong came 
forth sweetness.” There is a great arch- 
way at the farm at Tracy, with heavy 
wooden doors studded with nails. There is 
rust in plenty, and part of a moat stiil re- 
maining. The hay is stacked in what was 
a chapel once; the yellow trusses are hang- 
ing through the crumbling flamboyant east 
window. There is a tall. watch-tower, to 
which a pigeon-cote has been affixed, and 
low cloisters that are turned into outhouses 
and kitchens. The white walls tell a story 
of penance and fierce battlings, which are 
over. now, as far as they are concerned. The 
great harvest wagons pass through the arch- 
way without unloading ; so do the cows at 
milking time. Cocks and hens are pecket- 
ing the fallen grains, the pigeons circle 
overhead suddenly white against the sky. 
As the children and Miss George pushed 
open the heavy geors and came into the 
wide sunny court, a figure descended the 
stone steps leading from the strong tower 
where the apples are kept. It was Reine in 
her white coiffe, who advanced with delib- 
erate footsteps, carrying an earthern-ware 
pan under her arm, and who stood waiting 
in the middle of the great deserted-looking 
place, until they should come up to her. 
Catherine wondered whether all Norman- 
dy peasant-girls were like this one. It 
was a princess keeping the cows. There 
she stood, straight, slender, vigorous ; 
dressed in the Sunday dress of the women 
of those parts, with this difference, that in- 
stead of two plastered loops of hair like a 
doll’s, a tawny ripple flowed under the lace 
of her cap and low over her arched brows. 
As for her eyes, they were quick dancing 
grey eyes, that looked black when she was 
angry — clouds and lightning somebody 
once told her they were, but the lightning 
became warm sunlight when she smiled 
upon those she liked. She smiled now, for 
Reine was a child-lover, and even little 
De Tracys were welcome, as they came 





ine, holding her hand. It was like the nur- 





towards her with their bunches of flowers 
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out of the fields, and the pretty strange 
lady following. 

“Who are you bringing me?” Reine 
asked, “ and what do you want, my chil- 
dren? Madelaine, shall I give you some 
milk and some peaches ?” 

“Out of Josette’s little ménage,” said 
Madelaine, while Henri cried out, ‘‘ Oh, 
there is old Paris!” and went and clasped 
the big dog round the neck. 

Nanine meanwhile advancing very polite- 
ly and prettily, in a smart little toilette, ex- 
claimed that Miss George was a demoiselle 
Anglaise who was staying with them, and 
that they had come to request Mademoiselle 
Chrétien to supply them with butter for a 
few days. “ Our cows are ill,” said Nanine, 


shrugging her shoulders, “and we are all- 


but reduced to dry bread.” 

“There are others besides you who eat 
their bread dry,” said Reine; “but your 
grandmamma can have as much butter as 
she likes, Mademoiselle Nanine, at the mar- 
ket price, since she has money to pay for 
it.” She did not say this rudely, but rather 
sadly, and then she suddenly turned to Cath- 
erine, and asked her if she would not like 
some milk too. “ And so you are English ?” 
Reine said in her odd sweet voice, pushing 
open a door with both her hands. Reine’s 
hands were not like Madame Binaud’s, two 
red paws which could be seen shining a mile 
off; but thin and white like a lady’s. Cath- 
erine glanced at them a little curiously as 
they lay outspread uportgthe oak, and she 
saw that Reine wore a signet-ring on one 
finger — then she looked up in her face 
again, and Reine Chrétien caught the 
glance and melted somehow towards the 
little thing with the startled look and curi- 
ous soft eyes that seemed to be taking every- 
thing in. The love-making of friendship is 
not unlike that of sentiment, and friends 
are friends sometimes in an instant almost, 
even though they may not have set the feel- 
ing to the tune of words and protestations. 

I hardly know which of these two women 
needed the other most, when they met by 
chance in the silent, sunny court-yard that 
morning. In after-times, doubt, trouble, 
cruel suspicion, pain and jealousy, came to 
part them, but they were faithful to one an- 
other through it all. There was something 
to forgive and to forget for each of them, 
but they loved one another well enough to 
be able to remember and to need no forgive- 
ness. ‘They suited. Somehow, there wasa 
certain affinity between them which is 
priceless in friendship. It is worth all the 
virtues and merits and accomplishments put 
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together to people who care for one another, 
or who ought to care. 

Catherine, who had never in her life spo- 
ken to a Normandy peasant before, listened 
and looked with all her eyes. There was 
Reine, dressed like a doll, in flaps and apron 
and ornaments ; but Catherine was touched 
and fascinated by the grave, noble face, the 
pathetic voice. Alas! she was not the first 
Reine had charmed. 

The girl gave the children their milk out 
of a great brass pan, standing surrounded by 
little barrels for making butter. “ Should 
you like to see the farm ?” she asked them. 
“ This is where we keep our cider,” and, 
opening a door into an old vaulted cellar, 
she showed them six huge butts, standing 
side by side, and reaching to the ceiling. 
Each one of them was large enough to 
drown the whole party. Nanine exclaimed 
at their size. ‘ They are half of them emp- 
ty already,” said Reine, laughing. ‘“ Domi- 
nique alone could drink one of those for his 
supper. I don’t offer you any,” she said to 
Catherine, leading them away, and locking 
the door behind her. “I know. English 
people do not like cider,” and she sighed as 
she spoke. 

She went before them through many 
courts, opening arched doors, into store- 
rooms heaped with the oily colza grain. 
She showed them a wheat-field enclosed by 
four walls, against which nectarines and ap- 
ricots were ripening. The cows were all 
out in the meadows, but there were a few 
sheep in a stable; and at last she brought 
them into the great farm-kitchen. It had 
been added on to the rest of the buildings ; 
so had Reine’s own room, which was over 
it, and reached by stone steps from outside. 

Petitptre was sitting at the table, eating 
bread and soup. He Jooked hot and tired, 
but he got up to make a bow and a little 
Lae He was a hospitable and courteous 
old fellow, whatever his other defects may 
have been. “ Ladies, you are welcome to 
the farm,” he said. “ Pray excuse my con- 
tinuing my breakfast. I have been out since 
five o’clock in the fields, with the soldiers.” 

“ We have not men enough to get in the 
harvest,” Reine explained to Catherine, 
“ and we send for the soldiers to help us.” 

** And have you, too, been up since sun- 
rise ?” Catherine asked. 

“I see it every morning of my life,” said 
Reine. “TI should like to show it you from 
our archway. The sea awakens first, all 
our animals stir as if they knew; it is a most 
beautiful hour,” she said gravely, “ and like 
a prayer before the work.” 
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What was there about Reine Chrétien 
that attracted and interested her so curi- 
ously ? Catherine asked herself this, and 
also how was it and why was it that the place 
seemed so strangely familiar? Had she 
been there in some previons existence ? 
She turned and looked round about. The 
window, the great cupboard, with the gleam- 
ing hinges, she had seen them before some- 
where — she could not understand it. Petit- 
pére went on composedly drinking his soup ; 
Catherine still stood in a puzzle. She had 
a silly little fancy there would be a bright 
brass pot in one of the corners, but it was 
not there as she expected —she could not 
understand it at all. 

Reine begged them to come and see her 
again, and stood watching them thought- 
fully under the aschway as they went home 
across the fields where the soldiers were 
reaping with peaceful scythes, and the corn 
fell against the horizon, and the figures of 
the gleaners with their golden troven treas- 
ures stood out with garments flying against 
the sky. Then she turned and crossed the 
court once more, and once she stopped and 
pulled a letter from her pocket and read it 
over twice. 

Catherine thought as she walked back 
that morning that if she could have forgot- 
ten all that had passed before she came to 


_Tracy, all the people she had known, all 


the things she had thought, she could breathe 
on for years happily enough in this fruitful 
country. But who is there who would for- 
get willingly what has gone before? There 
are few who would not remember more if 
they could, if it were even the pangs they 
have forgotten. 

As they reached the court-yard, they met 
Monsieur de Tracy heavily booted and gai- 
tered, all dressed in white, and finishing his 
morning rounds. Monsieur Fontaine was 
with him, also in linen clothes. He acted 
asasort of agent or manager in Tracy's 
absence, and used often to come up to talk 
over business and bailiffs. They all met 
- inside the iron gates of the court-yard. 

ontaine bowed profoundly to the -pretty 
fresh-looking little Miss with the great bunch 
of field-flowers in her hand, and the blue 
ribbons in her crisp black hair. The chil- 
dren clustered round their ‘ather, and Henri 
held him prisoner while Nannie stuck pop- 
pies into all his button-holes, and little 
Madelaine, who could reach no higher, or- 
namented his gaiters with flowers. 

Meanwhile the following conversation 
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Fontaine. “One need scarcely ask made- 
moiselle the question.” 
“ Oui, monsieur,” said Catherine, looking 
up shyly. 
“ And mademoiselle has already surround- 
ed herself with flowers,” said Fontaine, 
alluding to the bouquet. 
“ Oui, monsieur,” said Catherine, who did 
not know what else to say. 
“ And I hope that mademoiselle is pleased 
with our country ?” said Fontaine, speaking 
both in his public and his private capacity. 
“ Oui, monsieur,” said Catherine, with 
great originality, half laughing at her own 
stupidity, and moving away towards the 
house, to put an end to such a silly conver- 
sation. ; 
It was like a scene in a play, like a pic- 
ture on a fan or a bonbon box. It seemed 
as,if nothing could be less serious. The 
little banality, the bow, the curtsey, it was a 
nothing Catherine thought, or she would 
have thought so had she thought at all. To 
the children it was an instant of great anxi- 
ety: would the flowers tumble off their papa 
when he moved his legs ?— but Catherine. 
7 away unconscious and unconcerned. 

oor Fontaine’s fate, too, was decided in 
that instant, when he bowed so profoundly, 
and Catherine turned away with her quick 
little smile. Not at Bayeux, not at Caen, 
not including Madame la Sous-Préfette her- 
self, was there any one to be compared to 
this charming young Englishwoman, thought 
the maire. As for a dot, he would prefer 
Miss George with a moderate sum, to ies 
with all her fortune; and then something 
told him that the English were so orderly, 
such excellent housekeepers, caring nothing 
for follivs and expenses. “ Toilette is their 
aversion,” thought Fontaine, remembering 
at the same time some of the bills he had 
paid for Toto’s poor mother. He built a 
castle in the air, a Tower of Babel it was, 

r fellow, reaching to heaven. He per 
ceived himself passing Reine Chrétien, with 
a lovely and charmingly mannered Madame 
Fontaine beside him, elegantly but not ex- 
pensively attired ; he pictured her to himself 
embroidering by his fire side, superintending 
his ménage. As he thought of Catherine, a 
sweet, arch, gentle glance came dazzling his 
eyes like sunlight through the double eye- 
glass, and at that minute Jean moved, after 
patiently standing until his decoration was 
complete, and alas! for poor little Made- 
laine, all the flowers fell off him. 

“ Good morning, Monsieur le Maire,” said 





was going on: — 
_ “You have quite recovered from the fa- 
tigue of your journey, I trust?” said 


Madame de Tracy, suddenly appearing at 
| the hall-door. “ Won’t you stay aud break- 
| fast with us ?” 
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“ Madame,” said the maire, “ you are too 
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gool. I shall be quite delighted.” 

Catherine liked the breakfast-hour at 
Tracy. They all came in cheerful and 
freshly dressed, and took their places in the 
long, picturesque-looking salle, with its 
vaulted roof and many windows. The food 
was carefully and prettily served and orna- 
mented ; the white bright china glittered on 
the table; the golden and purple fruit was 
heaped up bountifully. She hked to look 
at all from her place by Madame de Tracy, 
as she liked looking at Marthe’s pale, beau- 
tiful head opposite to her, or Madame Jean’s 
smart ribbons. Catherine used sometimes 
to compare the scene at Tracy —the cool 
green windows, the festive-looking table, 
the ripple of talk —to the sombre dining- 
room in Eaton Square, where the smoke had 
settled in clouds upon the faded stucco walls, 
where Mr. Butler sliced the eternal legs of 
mutton while everybody sat round and 
watched the process in silence and anxiety. 

Monsieur Fontaine sat next Catherine 
to-day ; Madame de Tracy sent them in to- 
gether. She could not help thinking as she 
tollowed the couple what an easy solution 
there might be to all her difficulties. The 
little thing would be the very wife for Fon- 
taine, — he would make an excellent hus- 
band. It would be a home for her, — the 
maire’s admiration was evident, and Ernes- 
tine had been too provoking that morning. 

There had been an explanation, ending 
as explanations generally end, by hopelessly 
confusing matters. Ernestine declared with 
the utmost liveliness that she had not room 
to lodge a fly in her apartments at Paris, 
and that nothing would induce her to have 
a governess in the house. 

“But it is certain neither I nor your 
grandmother require one,” said poor Mad- 
ame de Tracy, at her wit’s end. “ And we 

oto V on the twentieth of next month. 
hat am I todo? How can I tell her?” 

It seemed like a second inspiration to 
this impulsive lady when on her way to the 
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ing you any. Monsieur le Maire, do you 
prefer omelette ? ” 

This was the first Friday that Catherine 
had spent at Tracy, and she saw with a thrill 
that omelettes were being handed round, 
and great flowery roast potatoes and fried 
fish. ‘There were, however, chickens too, 
and cutlets, of which, as a Protestant, she 
felt bound to partake. So did Jean and his 
grandmother. His mother was of an amphib- 
ious persuasion, sometimes fish, sometimes 
flesh, as the fancy took her. She was by 
way of being a Protestant, but she went to 
mass with her family, and fasted on Fridays, 
when Marthe and Ernestine were there. 
Madame de Tracy mére, as they called the 
old lady upstairs, hada dispensation. Cath- 
erine was rather disappointed to see them 


all quietly peppering and salting the nice 


little dishes before them, and enjoying their 
breakfasts. She thought of her aunt Fare- 
brother’s warnings; the scene did not look 
very alarming. Monsieur Fontaine, although 
strictly adhering to the rules laid down by 
his church, managed to make an excellent 
repast. attending at the same time to his 
companions’ wants, and passing salt and 
pepper and sugar with great empressement 
and gallantry. Catherine herself, before 
breaktast was over, became conscious of his 
devotion, and, I am sorry to say, was woman 
enough to be amused and not displeased by 
it. Once she caught Madame de Tracy’s 
glance; there were no frozen looks now to 
chill and terrify. “Iam determined I will 
speak to him on the subject immediately 
after breakfast,” Madame de Tracy was 
thinking. 

“Monsieur le Maire, I want to show you 
my new plantation. Ernestine, little Mad- 
elaine is longing for a bunch of grapes. 
Baptiste, has Madame de Tracy mere’s 
breakfast been taken up?” 

* Madame desires a little more chicken,” 
said Baptiste respectfully. “ Mademoiselle 
Picard has just come down to fetch some, 





breakfast-room she happened to see the little 
scene in the court-yard. ‘The bow, the re-| 
spectful look of admiration, which said noth- | 
ing to Miss George, were like signals of | 
approaching succour to the distressed host- | 


also a little Burgundy wine and an egg and 
some figs.” 

Catherine used to wonder at the supplies 
which were daily sent up from every meal 
to this invisible invalid. She had seen the 
shutters of her rooms from without, but she 


ess. Madame de Tracy thought no more of| never penetrated into the interior of the 
parcelling out the future of two living souls | apartment which Madame de Tracy mére 


than she did of matching her cap-strings. | 
As she sat there at the head of the table 


inhabited. Once or twice in passing she 
had heard a hoarse voice like a man’s call- 


she talked, schemed, made, looked after |ing Picard or Baptiste (they were the old 


them all, carved out destinies and chicken 
with admirable precision and rapidity. 
“ Baptiste, take this wing to Monsieur de 


Tracy. Marthe, I know it is no use offer-| Old Madame de Tracy was a voice, an ap- 


‘lady’s personal attendants) ; once Catherine 
\had seen a pair of stumpy velvet shoes 
‘standing outside her door. That was all. 























petite, a pair of shoes to Catherine, no 
more. 

Everybody is something to amenety else. 
Certain hieroglyphics stand to us in lieu of 
most of our neighbours. Poor little Catbe- 
rine herself was a possible storm and discus- 
sion to some of the people present —to 
Marthe a soul to be saved, to Madame de 
Tracy a problem to be solved and comfort- 
ably disposed of, to Monsieur Fontaine, 
carried away by his feelings, the unconscious 
Catherine appeared as one of the many pos- 
sible Madame Fontaines in existence, and 
certainly the most graceful and charming of 
them all. There was only that unfortunate 
question of the dot to outweigh so much 
amiability and refinement. 

After breakfast everybody disappeared in 
different directions. ‘The children and 
Miss George went up into Madame de Tra- 
cy’s bedroom, where she had desired them 
to sit of a morning. It was a comfortable 

‘Napoleonic apartment, with bureaus and 
brass inlaid tables, upon which bonbonnieéres 
and liqueur stands and arrangements for 
sugar and water were disposed. A laurel- 
crowned clock was on the chimney-piece, 
over which the late M. de Tracy’s silhouette 
legion of honour and lock of hair were hang- 
ing neatly framed and glazed. The chil- 
dren sat with their heads together spelling 
out their tasks. Catherine’s bright eyes 
glanced up and round about the room; and 
out across the gardens, and the vine-clad 
roofs of the outhouses, the flies came buzzing. 
There was silence and a scent of ripe fruit 
from the garden. Suddenly, with a swift 
pangs she remembered that it was a week 
to-day since she had said good-by to Rosy 
and Totty, and to Dick. The three names 
used to come together somehow in her 
thoughts. A week already since she had 
bade him a hasty farewell at the door of a 
room with everybody standing round. . . 

She could not bear to think of it, she 
thought, as she began to recall every ex- 
pression, every sound, every aspect of that 
instant, which had been to her like Ma- 
homet’s, and which had seemed to last for a 
thousand years. 

The last few days had been so sunny, so 
easy, so harmonious a medley of sweet sum- 
mer weather, and gardens and grapes, and 
lively talk, that Catherine had been too 
much absorbed to dream. People do not 
dream when they are happy. Bor the last 
few days she had remembered without bit- 
terness. Life seemed to have grown sud- 
denly bearable, and almost easy once more. 
If she had known how short a time her 
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more of it perhaps, and counted each minute 
as it passed. But she did not know, and 
she wasted many of them as she was doing 
now, as we all do, in unavailing hankering 
and regrets, — precious little instants flying 
by only too quickly, and piping to us very 
sweetly, and we do not dance. Looking 
back, one laments not so much the unavoid- 
able sorrows of life, as its wasted peace and 
happiness, and then more precious minutes 
pass in remorse for happiness wasted long 


0. 

“T wonder what grandmamma is talking 
to Monsieur Fontaine about,” said Nanine, 
standing on tiptoe and peeping out. “ Look, 
Miss George, how they go walking up and 
down the allée verte.” 

“Monsieur Fontaine, seems very much 
excited,” said Catherine, smiling, as Fon- 
taine began gesticulating suddenly, and 
stopped short in his walk to give more em- 
phasis to what he was saying. 

: she could have heard what he was say- 
ing 


CHAPTER X. 
A BOUQUET OF MARGUERITES. 


Axout this time one or two people came 
occasionally to stay in the house for a night 
or two: the De Vernons, who were neigh- 
bours, young Robert de Coétlogon, Ernes- 
tine’s brother, and: others from time to time. 
Catherine did not see very much of them; 
they came and they went without any 
reference to her. Madame de Tracy was 
very kind to her always. Even Madame 
Jean had melted and got to like the bright- 
faced little thing, although she never altered 
her vexatious determination to admit no 
governess into her house. Madame de 
Tracy had begged that Catherine might not 
be told. She did not want the poor child 
to be unnecessarily distressed, and she 
looked so happy and comfortably settled, 
that it seemed a shame to disturb her, when, 
perhaps, everything might arrange itself 
smoothly, and without any explanations. 
Madame de Tracy used to take Catherine 
out sometimes. One day they drove to 
Bayeux, with its Cathedral towers and 
winding streets and jewellers’ shops all 
twinkling. Another day they went to Petit- 
port: the fishwives looked up grinning and 
nodding as the lady of the manor passed by. 
“ Do you see the pretty little chalet on the 
cliff overlooking the sea?” said Madame de 
Tracy, pointing to the little house with the 





tranquillity was to last, she might have made 


pink curtains, and all its wooden balconies 
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and weathercocks. “That is where Fon- 
taine lives. Is it not acharming little place ? 
I have to speak to him. We will leave 
the ponies down here at Pélottier’s.” And 
Madame de Tracy put the reins into some 
idler’s hands, and panted up the cliff, too 
busy and preoccupied and breathless to 
glance at the sapphire sea at her feet. 

Fontaine was not at home, but an old 
gentleman’s head was to be seen through 
one of the windows, and a fat old lady with 
mustachios was sitting in the garden with 
her hands on her two knees, and her feet on 
a footstool, and Toto was galloping round 
and round the little gravel path. 

“My son is out, unfortunately, Madame 
la Comtesse,” said the old lady, bowing from 
her seat to Madame de Tracy, who re- 
mained outside the gate. “He will be in 
despair when I tell him you passed this 
way,” she added, stifily. 

“T hope you are well, Madame Mérard,” 
said Madame de Tracy, willing to propi- 
tiate. “Your son gives me news of you 
from time to time. What a charming little 
habitation this is!” 

“ They offered us five hundred francs a 
month for it only yesterday,” said Madame 
Mérard, with dignity. “I do all I can to 
prevail upon Charles to let it. Rents are 
enormous just now. One should make one’s 

rofit when one can. But Charles will not 

ear reason.” 

Meanwhile Toto and Catherine were 
making acquaintance. The little boy had 
come up to look at the pretty lady his papa 
had told him about ; me Catherine, bending 
over the low railing and holding out her 
hand, said, “‘ What nice flowers you have got 
in your garden. Will you give me one of 
them?” 

“ Papa and I water them every evening,” 
said Toto, picking a slug-eaten specimen, 
and holding it up. “I have a little water- 
ing-pot of my own.” 

The sea looked so blue, the shutters so 
green, the sunlight so yellow, the margarets 
so brilliant, that Catherine’s eyes were daz- 
zled, and she scarcely noticed the curious, 
dissatisfied glances old Madame Mérard was 
casting in her direction. Madame de Tracy, 
however, saw them, and quickly hurried 
Catherine away, for fear she should be 
frightened by this somewhat alarming per- 


son. 

_ Pray tell Monsieur le Maire we asked 
for him,” said Madame de Tracy as they 
walked away, bowing and forcing herself to 
be civil to the old lady of the chalet. 

For Fontaine himself Madame de Tracy 


She looked upon him from an entirely new 
point of view; a bore no longer, but a hero 
of romance, an enthusiastic and disinterest- 
ed lover. Madame de Tracy felt that if 
she were Catherine, nothing in the world 
would be more delightful to her than a mar- 
riage with Monsieur Fontaine. “ Hand- 
some, amiable, warm-hearted, a good man 
of business, musical, universally respected : 
it is a piece of good fortune I never dared 
hope for,” said the chatelaine to herself. 
‘I should like the marriage to take place, 
if possible, before the 15th of next month. 
It was too absurd of Sarah Butler to alarm 
me so unnecessarily about Dick. — One 
might be very comfortable in that nice 
house of Fontaine's,” said Madame de Tracy 
aloud. “ Don’t you think so, Catherine ? ” 

“Oh, yes,” said Catherine, not knowing 
what she was saying. 

Another time Madame de Tracy suddenly 
asked her how she should like to pass her 
her life among them always ? 
thought that she was mre + of her as a 
governess, and said, with grateful effusion, 
“ You are so good to me; I am more happy 
with you than I could be with anybody else. 
I almost forget I am a governess.” 

“My dear child, I meant how should you 
like to settle down among us and marry?” 
said Madame de Tracy, apparently uncon- 
cerned. 

“I shall never marry,” said Catherine, 
turning away disappointed, with a wistful, 
perplexed look in her eyes. 

Madame de Tracy did not press the sub- 
ject, but she went on asking Fontaine to 

reakfast and dinner, until Ernestine de- 
clared it was quite intolerable, and even 
Marthe gently remonstrated. 

Catherine looked happy and contented, 
but presently, while was going on as 
usual, there came a secret change. Out- 
side, everything was the same, inside it was 
all different. These two existences side by 
side, “ame et la béte,” as De Maistre calls 
them, seem sometimes to lead two lives 
almost apart, leading in different directions 
with different results. Do they in their dif- 
ferences supplement one another, one is 
sometimes tempted to ask, and keep the 
balance even? In one calm and uneventful 
existence, angels may know of terrible 
tragedies, of happiness, and overwhelming 
misfortune, scarcely acknowledged even by 
the “béte” itself; whereas another life 
outwardly hopeless, deserted, unsuccessful 
in everything, may from within have won all 
the prizes that seem to have failed it. 

hen Catherine had been a little time at 





began to feel almost a sentimental interest. 


Tracy, when she began to know her way 





Catherine - 
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about the house, and the vine-grown gar-| book fall on the table, and the poor little 


den, and along the hedgeless paths to tke 
sea, to the farm, to the churcli; nazTow 
paths skirting the fields, dust-blown. Ainged 
with straggling flowers and scattered with 
stones — when she had tasted ber fill of the 
grapes that were ewoeitning apon the walls, 
when she had gathered handfuls of the 
flowers that were growing all about the gar- 
dens and courts in a sweet yet disordered 
luxuriance— when all this had grown 
familiar, she began to turn away from it all, 
and look back once more towards the past 
which was already beginning to glow with a 
distant radiance. It was Slike some one 
dazzled for a little by a sudden illumination 
who begins to see clearly again — more 
clearly, alas! than before. 

She had met Reine once or twice in her 
walks, and.had promised to go and see her. 
“shall look out for you every day until you 
come,” said Reine, in her odd jarring voice, 
that sometimes began harshly, and ended 
in a pathetic cadence. “It is not often 
that any one comes to see me that I care 
for.” 

Reine had, like others infinitely wiser and 
better than herself, to pay a certain penal- 
ty of loneliness and misapprehension which 
seems to be the doom of all those who live 
upon the mountain tops. Catherine, too, 
was lonely in her way, and the country 
girl’s cordial sympathy was very grateful 
and sweet to her. But Catherine was lone- 
ly from outward influences, and not from 
inner causes. Poor little soul, it was not 
for the mountain tops that she longed. Any 
green valley, any fertile, tranquil plain, 
would have contented her, if she could 
only have seen the shadow of one person 
falling across it and advancing towards her. 

One Sunday evening —it was the day 
after she had called at the chalet — Cathe- 
rine came down dressed for dinner before 
anybody else. She came into the drawing- 
room. It was empty, and one lamp only 
was standing upon a table, and casting its 
circlet of light upon the cloth. It lit upa 
eard-rack, and Madame de Tracy’s parois- 
sien with its golden cross, and some letters 
which had just arrived by the post, and 
which had been left there by the servant. 
Catherine had a book in her hand (it was 
Eugénie Grandet, which M. de Tracy had 
lent her), and she walked quietly across the 
dark room to the light, and knelt down by 
the table to read, as she had a trick of do- 
ing when she was alone. But she did not 
open her novel: in an instant she saw one 
letter lying there with the others,‘and she 
started with a sort of shock, and let the 
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heart gave a great leap, and began throb- 
bing and crying aloud in its own language. 
If Catherine had seen Dick himself - 
might have been less moved. A calm be- 
longs to certainty which does not come when 
there is only a hint, a possible chance, an 
impossible disappointment in store. ‘ Was 
= ae" Oh, was he coming, per- 
aps » 

Catherine could not herself have told 
you how it was that she recognized his 
andwriting in an instant among all the 
others. She had only once seen his initials 
on the fly-leaf of a book— but she knew 
it — she did not need the English post-mark 
to tell her whence the letter came: here 
was his writing and she — not read it, 
here was asecret he himself had closed and 
sealed against her. His thoughts, his words, 
were there, but they were not for her. It 
seemed to her suddenly as if the thing in 
the whole world she most longed for was 
that letter—even more than to see him 
again. Did it come straight from the river- 
side? She remembered a table in the . 
studio where books, and loose papers, and 
envelopes were lying: was that where it 
was written? She longed to take it up 
and to read the post-mark, and to look at 
the stamp upon the seal. With a sudden 
movement like a child’s, she put her hands 
behind her to keep them out of temptation, 
and then, poor little foolish, foolish thing, 
she bent suddenly forward and touched it 
with her lips. 

A minute afterwards she would have 
given oh, how much! not to have done 
this. She sat there in scorn with her 
own weakness, angry with herself, indig 
nant; the red and white flames were s 
coming and going in her cheeks, when Ma- 
dame de Tracy came bustling into the room, 
followed by the inevitable M. Fontaine, who 
had just arrived. 

“ This is the only punctual person in the 
house, Monsieur le Maire,” said Madame de 
Tracy, smiling and nodding at Catherine 
as she spoke, and then she went straight. 
up to the letters, and then she looked u 
curiously at Catherine a second time, an 
caught the girl’s odd, wistful glance, and 
saw her suddenly change colour. As for 
Fontaine, he thought he had never seen 
Miss George in greater beauty. “If she 
were dressed by one of our first modistes in 
Caen,” thought Monsieur Fontaine, “ not 
Madame Ia Sous-Préfette herself would 

resent a more distinguished appearance.” 

e took a chair and sat down opposite to 








her in the lamplight, and began thanking 
18. 
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her for her kindness to his little ‘boy the | 
day before. 

“ Toto has been talking of you ever since, 
mademoiselle,” said Monsieur le Maire. 
“ His grandmother and I had some difficulty 
in preventing him from quitting his bed 
to accompany me here to-night. Toto 
has a great deal of character, poor little 
fellow,” sighed Fontaine, with real kind- 
ness and tenderness. “He has no mother, 
and one is always afraid of not being gen- 
tle enough with him. I am afraid we are 
not quite so decided as we ought to be.” 

It was impossible not to like Fontaine 
when he talked about his little son. This 
man was genuinely and unaffectedly kind- 
hearted and affectionate. He was absurd, 
prosy, fussy; he had all sorts of tiresome 

uliarities, but he was incapable of a 
arsh or unkind action. 

Madame de Tracy opened her letters, and 
read them one by one. Catherine answered 
Fontaine from beyond the sea, as it were; 
from the river-side, from the quaint old stu- 
dio; listening to some one else the whole 
time, to a distant music, playing across all 
the days that had passed since she heard it. 

Everybody began to enter the room. 
“ Nothing for me?” said Ernestine, coming 
in, in a marvellous shimmering toilette. 
“Tt is too provoking ! people never write — 
Jean sends me a telegram when he goes 
away .. . Isn’t this from Dick?” she con- 
tinued, looking over her mother-in-law’s 
shoulder. “ What does he say ?” 

“ We will talk it over another time,” said 
Madame de Tracy, in a constrained sort of 
way — and she handed the letter to Ernest- 

- ime. 
“He asks for fricandeau!” said Ernest- 
jiné, looking puzzled. 

“ Poor little om al!” said Jean, laugh- 
‘img kindly, and in his turn beginning to 
read. 

Queen's Walk, Sept. 1. 
‘My pear Auntr—I have been working 
»~ very hard, or I should have written to you be- 
» fove. There is a bit of the cliff at Petitport 
- which must come into my picture, and I am 
- thinking of running over before the wedding. 
Will you take me and my canvas for a day or 
: two, and once more prepare the fricandeau for 

_ your affectionate a- 


P:S.— Uncle Charles has been buying some 
» wonderful sherry, he says. Hervey is gone dn 
- a walking tour with Francis. The affair is set- 
tled.for the 9th. 


This was the letter Jean de Tracy read 
; in silence. Madame de Tracy for once 





« lookedsstern, and glanced meaningly at her 


son, as he returned it. She folded it up 
Without a word. 

Catherine’s troubled manner, Dick’s pro- 
posal te return so soon again, had filled her 
with vague alarm once more. Dick might 
be unconscious, serious, amusing himself 
with a passing flirtation — it was impossible 
to say what he was about. He had certainly 
declared once that Miss George was noth- 
ing to him, but it was well te be on the safe 
side. “We must make some excuse to 
keep him away a little longer,’ thought 
Madame de Tracy. She wanted to be a 
good genius to all these people. She liked 
managing, arranging: she meant rather 
well: it was convenient to dispose of Miss 
George, and amusing to 2 herself with 
these sentimental matters. How bitterly 
she regretted afterwards the irreparable 
work she had accomplished! ‘The good lady 
disquieted herself a good deal at one time 
as to whether she had not, perhaps, mate- 
rially interfered with the plans of Provi- 
dence. 

They seemed to drop the subject by tacit 
consent. Ernestine asked no more ques- 
tions. Catherine’s heart gave one more 
flutter, and sank down and down. Ah, why 
would they not at least talk, and say what 
they meant. ‘This was all she was to know. 
This was all the uncertainty: all her life 
she might’ expect no more — nothing else. 
This horrible instinct of what they were 
thinking was her only certainty. To Cath- 
erine, the sight of the letter had brought 
everything back with a rush. Poor little 
thing, she had thought her house was swe 
and garnished, and here were seven devils 
worse than the first who had taken posses- 
sion. It was an absurdity, a childishness, 
but she longed for that letter. The sudden 
conviction that for all her life she should 
have no right even to read what he had 
written, even to ask a question or to speak 
his name, was a sort of passing torture. It 
lasted until dinner was announced, some 
ten minutes after. It seemed like an hour 
of agony to Catherine, there in the lamp- 
light, sitting in her muslins as if nothing had 


happened. It was nonsense; and yet she 


suffered as keenly as from any of the cer- 
tainty that came to her later. From his 
hand it was easy to bear any blow; but to 
be parted by others... . 

“ Permit me, mademoiselle, to have the 
honor,” said Monsieur le Maire, offering his 
arm. 

Catherine suddenly felt as if she hated 
poor Fontaine, ambling and complimenting 
beside her, as if it was a cruel mockery of 
Fate to come with this absurd compromise 
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to jeer at her and turn her into ridicule. 
She had never before felt so sure of poor Fon- 
taine’s admiration, and never thought of it 
so seriously. All dinner-time she was silent ; 
she turned from him — she was almost rude. 
He had never before seen her so little ami- 
able, so inattentive. 

Monsieur Fontaine departed early in the 
evening, very crestfallen and out of spirits. 
For the first time in his life he told himself 
his heart was really touched. He was hum- 
ble, as most vain people are, and he alter- 
nated from absurd complacency to utter 
despondency. Never until now had he felt 
like this about any one. His first wife was 
a small heiress, and the match had been 
purely one of convenience. For Reine, a 
terrified fascination induced him reluctantly 
to come forward at his mother’s suggestion ; 
but Catherine’s gentleness charmed and 
touched him at once. Here was a person 
he could understand and sympathize with. 
He longed to protect her, to ‘oe some great 
sacrifice for her, to bring her home proudly 
to his chalet and garden, and to say, “ All 
this is yours; only love me a little and be 
good to Toto.” “My excellent mother will 
regret her want of fortune,” thought Fon- 
taine. “ Alas! who knows whether she will 
ever have the occasion to do so. And yet,” 
said the maire to himself, with a certain 
simple dignity, “that child might do worse 
than accept the hand of an honest man.” 
He did not go into his chalet through the 
kitchen as usual, but walked down the gar- 
den to his “ cabane,” a small wooden sen- 
try-box facing the sea. It had been erected 
at the bottom of the sloping embankment 
for the convenience of bathin, . A little 
heap of white stones that Toto had placed 
upon the seat were gleaming in the dark- 
ness. Fontaine pushed them carefully into 
one corner, and then sat down and smoked 
one cigar after another until quite late in 
the night 

Meanwhile, the drawing-room of the chi- 
teau was still lighted ** Some one had 
been singing, the others had been dancing, 
but Catherine would not join them. Poor 
child, was the music of her life only to be 
for other people to dance to? Were her 
dreams of love to be so cruelly realized ? 
Fontaine, with all his devotion, attention, 
conversation, was not as much alive to Cath- 
erine as that one little bit of paper in Mad- 
ame de Tracy’s pocket. 

Catherine was standing ready in the hall 
next morning when the children came run- 
ning wp to her. She had awakened late, 
refreshed by a long dreamless sleep, and she 
thought she had shaken off the vivid im- 
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pressions of the night before. But how re- 
entlessly ole are pursued in life by any 
idea which has once taken possession of 
them! Everything seems to suggest and 
bring it back: the very stones cry out; we 
open a book, and we read something con- 
— it; chance people speak of it to us; 
even the children in their play told Cathe- 
rine that she was alone, and had neither 
home nor friend to shield-her. The chil- 
dren went into the kitchen-garden, and 
Miss George followed them there. 
Catherine sat down on the side of the 
old well; the vines were creeping up the 
iron bars, the grapes were hanging between 
the leaves. There was one great ripe bunch 
dropping against the sky, painted purple 
upon the blue. A few wasps were floating 
drowsily; a bird flew swiftly by. glancing 
down for one instant with its bright sleepy 
eye. There was again that scent of fruit 
and indescribable sweetness in the air. As 
she sat there, Catherine began to feel as if 
she had known it all from the beginning. It 
was like that strange remembrance in the 
farm-kitchen, only less vivid. It was all 
very sweet and lovely; but she thought, 
with a sudden thrill, that the ugliest Lon- 
don street along which Dick Butler had 
walked would be more to her than this. 
Was she never to see him again? ah, 
was she never to see him again? And as 
she thought this, his face seemed to go be- 
fore her eyes. They had been singing a 
little song the night before at the chateau, — 


Si vous n’avez rien & me dire, pourquoi venir 
aupres de moi? 


it went. Dreams said nothing to her now. 
She looked at them in a sort of despair as 
they went by. 

“Why does he come, why does he come ?” 
sighed the little thing clinging to the iron 
crank. “Why am I haunted like this?” 
She felt as if it was cruel —yes, cruel of 
Fate to mock her and tempt her thus; to 
have brought the fruit, sweet and ripe and 
tempting to her lips, and to whisper at the 
same time cruel warnings: ‘ This is for 
others, not for you. This is for the other 
Catherine, who does not very much care — 
this will be for him some day when he 
chooses. Do you wish? You may wish, 
and wish, and wish, you will be no nearer 
— put out your hand and you will see all 
these beautiful, purple, sweet peaches turn 
into poisonous berries, bitter and sickening. 
And yet I did not go after it,” thought the 

irl, with a passionate movement. “ Why 

oes this come to me, crossing my path to 
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distract, to vex, to bewilder?” Catherine 
was but a child still: she leaned over the 
old moss-grown parapet of the well and let 
her tears drop deep, deep into it. What a 
still passage it was down into the cool heart 
of the earth. She heard a fresh bubble of 
water rippling at the bottom, and she 
watched her tears as they fell sparkling into 
the dark silent depths. “ Nobody will find 
them there,” she said to herself, smiling sadly 
at the poor little conceit. “I will never cry 
again if I can help it, but if I cannot help it 
I will come here to cry.” 

And yet this poor little hopeless, sorrow- 
ful love of Catherine’s was teaching and 
educating her, although she did not know 
it. She was only ashamed of it. The thought 
that they suspected it, that it was no chance 
which had caused them all to avoid Dick’s 
name so carefully, made her shrink with 
shame. The poor little wistful silly thing, with 
the quick little fancies and warm tender heart, 
was changing day by day, making discover- 
ies, suddenly understanding things she read, 
words people spoke. The whole pulse of 
life seemed to be beating more quickly. 
_ Something had come into her face which 

was not there a year ago. She was thinner, 
and the moulding of her two arched brows 
showed as it had not done before. Her little 
round mouth was longer and more finely 
drawn ; her eyes looked you more straightly 
in the face through their soft gloom. She 
got up, hearing voices and footsteps ap- 
proaching : it was the children, who came 
running along the path way. 

Henri was holding a great big nosegay, 
done up in stamped paper. It was chiefly 
made of marguerites, sorted into wheels, red, 
white, orange, violet. It was a prim-looking 
offering, with leaves and little buds at re- 
gular intervals, as Nature never intended 
them to grow. 

“ This is for you!” cried little Henri, tri- 
umphantly. “ This beautiful big bouquet. 
Toto and M. Fontaine have broug: tit. You 
will let me smell it, won’t you?’ 

“ The flowers are magnificent,” said Nan- 
ine, following panting and indignant. “ M. 
Fontaine confided them ‘to me; but Henri 
seized it and ran away. I do not like rude 
little boys.” 

“ You must tell Monsieur Fontaine I am 
very much obliged to him,” said Catherine. 
“ And you can put it in water, if you like, 
Nanine.” 

“ You must thank him yourself,” said the 
little girl walking beside her. “ I know you 
like marguerites. You wore some in your 
hair last night. They look pretty with your 
white muslin dresses.” 
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Catherine followed the children sadly, 
walking under the song of birds and the 
“sear. een branches. She would 

ave escaped, but Madame de Tracy, with 
Monsieur Fontaine and Toto, came to meet 
them ; the chitelaine was calling out cheer- 
fully and waving her parasol. 
ontaine sprang forward. _ He looked 
spruce as usual in his white linen dress ; his 
panama was in his hand; he wore a double 
eyeglass like Jean de Tracey. “ We are 
proud, mademoiselle, that you honour us by 
accepting the produce of our little garden,” 
said Fontaine. “Toto and I cultivate our 
flowers with some care, and we feel more 
than repaid... .. ‘é 

“ Thank you,” interrupted Catherine, me- 
chanically. She spoke, looking away over 
the wall at some poplar-trees that were 
swaying in the wind. It brought with it a 
sound of the sea that seemed to fill the 
air. 

“ Accustomed as you must be to the mag- 
nificent products of your Chatswors and 
Kieus,” said Fontaine, “our poor mar- 
guerites must seem very insignificant. Such 
as they are, we have gathered our best to 
offer you.” 

He said it almost pathetically, and Cath- 
erine was touched. But how oddly peo- 
ple affect and change one another! This 
shy, frightened little girl became cold, dig- 
nified, absent in Monsieur Fontaine’s pres- 
ence, as she stood enduring rather than ac- 
cepting his attentions. 

“Thank ‘you. They are very pretty,” 
she repeated ; “but I am sorry you should 
have gathered your best for me.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
A PILGRIMAGE. 


A CERTAIN expedition had long been ar- 
ranged for the next day. The ladies want- 
ed to shop, Tracy had business in Caen. 
They were all to go over and dine at the 
hotel and come home in the evening. 
Catherine begged Madame de Tracy to 
leave her behind. She wag shy and out of 
spirits, and was glad when the elder lady 
acceded. Nanine and Henri were carried 
off; only Madelaine, Catherine, and the in- 
visible Madame mére were left at home. 
In the silence of the house Catherine heard 
the deep voice resounding more than once. 

Miss George went out soon after break- 
fast, leaving Madelaine with her nurse as 
usual. She remembered her promise, to 





Reine, and there was something cordial and 
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cheering in the Frenchwoman’s kindness. 
The thought of the farm was always con- 
nected with brightness in Catherine’s mind, 
and immediately after breakfast she set off 
along the fields to see her friend. Some- 
thing was - evidently contemplated at the 
farm. A cart was waiting in the court- 
yard as Catherine walked in; Dominique 
was standing at the old mare’s head and 
affectionately rubbing her nose. Little Jo- 
sette and Toto, hand in hand, were wander- 
ing up and down. Toto was magnificent 
in Sunday clothes. “Voyez comme Toto 
est beau,” said Josette, pointing with her 
little finger and forgetting to be shy in her 
excitement. Reine was preparing a basket- 
ful of provisions in the kitchen — cream in 
a brass can, roast apples, galette, salad and 
cold meat, all mB packed in white nap- 
kins, also a terrinée or rice pudding for the 
children, and a piled-up dish full of ripe 
figs and green leaves and grapes for dessert. 
Toto’s Sunday clothes looked like a holiday 
expedition. His grandmother pleased her- 
self by inventing little costumes for him. 
On this occasion he wore what she called a 
turban écossais. This Scotch turban was 
ornamented by long streamers, glass but- 
tons, and straw tassels. He also wore a 
very short jacket and trousers of the same 
magnificent plaid. His hair was cropped 
‘quite close,so as to make his head look 
smooth and round like a ball. Toto him- 
self was much pleased with his appearance, 
and gazed at his reflection approvingly in 
a tub of dirty water which was standing in 
a corner of the court. 

“They will take me for a soldier, Jo- 
sette,” said he, strutting about. 

“Come in, come in,” cried Reine from 
her kitchen to Catherine, who was standing 
uncertain where to go. , 

A very odd and unexpected little revela- 
tion was awaiting Miss George (at least, so 
she thought it) as she came, with eyes daz- 
zled by the sunny court, under the old stone 
porch into the dark kitchen, where Reine 
was standing, and where Petitpere had 
been eating his breakfast the time before. 
The odd-shaped shuttles for making string 
were hanging from the ceiling and swaying 
a little in the draught from the open door. 
There was the brass‘ pan in the corner, 
which she had looked for; suddenly she rec- 

ized it all, the great carved cupboard 
with the hinges, the vine window looking 
across the blazing fields! Now she remem- 
bered in an instant where and when and 
how it was she had first seen Reine in her 
farm-kitchen —how could she have ever 
forgotten? Here was the picture Dick had 


shown her on his easel, only it was alive. | 
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The shuttles swayed, the light flickered on 
the brazen pan, one of the cupboard doors 
was swinging on its hinges, and Reine her- 
self, with no hard black lines in her face, 
only smiles and soft changing shadows, came 
forward, tall and bright and kind, to meet 
her. So Dick had been here before her 
and painted his picture here where she was 
standing. When this little revelation came 
to her, Catherine, who had been attracted 
before, felt as if she loved Reine now for 
something more than her own sake. This 
was the explanation—it was all natural 
enough as she came to think of it, but it 
struck her like a miracle almost, worked for 
her benefit. She seized Reine by the arm; 
all the colour came rushing into her cheek. 
“ Now I know where I have seen you,” she 
cried. “Ah, Reine, how strangely things 


happen !” : 

What do you mean ?” said Reine, with 
a quick matter-of-fact glance as she shut 
down the cover of the basket. 

Catherine went on, looking all about the 
place. “When did Mr. Butler paint you? 
—used you to sit to him?— was it not a 
beautiful picture? He showed it to us in 
his studio.” ‘ , 

“Tt was like the kitchen,” said Reine, 
not seeming much surprised, with another 
odd, reserved glance at Catherine. “I 
didn’t think it very like me. I wanted him 
to paint the court-yard and the archway, 
with Dominique and Petitpere on the 
bench. A kitchen is always a kitchen. — 
Mademoiselle, how I wish you were coming 
with us to-day,” she said, in another tone. 
“ We are going to the chapel of the Delive- 
rande.” 

Catherine did not answer, she had not 
done with her questions. Here at last was 
some one to whom she could talk without 
exciting suspicion. Any one may speak of 
a picture in an unconcerned tone of voice, 
of Miss Philomel’s talent for music, of 
Strephon’s odd-shaped crook, or Chloris’s 
pretty little lambs, but they should choose 
their confidantes carefully. Let them be- 
ware of women of a certain age and senti- 
mental turn; let them, above all, avoid 
persons also interested in music, and flocks, 
and shepherds’ crooks, or woe betide any 
one’s secret. I think if Catherine had been 
quite silent, and never mentioned Dick’s 
name, Reine would by degrees have guessed 
as much as she did the instant the little girl 
spoke. Miss George herself was not defi- 
cient in quickness, but she was preoccupied 


just now. 


“ How little I ever thought I should real- 
ly know you,” said Catherine. ne" 
“ That is how things happen,” said Reine. 
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“It has been a great pleasure’ and happi- 
ness to me.— Mademoiselle, you have not 
said No. Will you not honour us by com- 
ing to-day? It might amuse you to see the 
chapel. They say that to-day anything is 
accorded that one asks for there. ey 
“ so to make people come perhaps,” add- 
ed the sceptic. 

“Oh, Reine, what shall you ask for?” 
said Catherine, who believed everything. 

“ An explanation,” said Reine, dey. wd 
have been expecting one some time. Et 
vous, mademoiselle ?” 

Catherine’s color rose again and fell. 
“ One would never have the courage to ask 
~ for what one wished,” she faltered. “ Yes, 
I should like to come with you. I suppose 
Madame de Tracy will not mind.” 

“ We can serid a message by Dominique,” 
said Reine; and so the matter was settled. 

Petitpére appeared, brushing his tall bea- 
ver-hat, and then clambered with strong 
trembling hands into his place. The two 
women sat opposite to one another, on 
straw chairs. Josette and Toto had a little 

lank to themselves. The children were 
elighted and clapped their hands at a 
windmill, an old cow, a flight of crows; so 
did Catherine, at their request. Something 
like a reaction had come after her weari- 
ness, and then she had had a drop of water, 
por little fool, when she did not expect it. 
ine smiled to see her so gay, and then 
sighed as she thought of former expeditions 
to the Deliverande. 

The old farm stood baking in the sun. 
The cart rolled on, past stubble-fields and 
wide horizons of corn, and clouds, and 
meadow-land ; the St. Claire was over, and 
the colza had been reaped. They passed 
through villages with lovely old church 
towers and Norman arched windows. They 

ed acacia-trees, with their bright scarlet 
erries, hanging low garden walls. They 
passed more farms, with great archways 
and brilliant vines wreathing upon the 
stone. The distance was a great panorama 
of sky and corn and distant sea. The 
country-folks along the road cried out to 
them as they passed, “ Vous voilé en route, 
pere Chrétien,” “* Amusez-vous bien,” and 
so on. Other carts came up to them as 
they approached the chapel, and people 
went walking in the same direction. They 
passed little roadside inns and buvettes for 
the convenience of the neighbours, and here 
and there little altars. Once, on the sum- 
mit of a hill, they came to a great cross, 
with a life-size figure nailed upon it. Two 
women were sitting on a stone step at its 
foot, and the cloud-drifts were tossing be- 
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yond it. It was very awful, Catherine 
thought. ‘ 

An hour later she was sitting in the 
chapel of the Deliverande. In a dark, in- 
cense-scented place, full of flames, and 
priests, and music, and crowding country- 
people, a gorgeously dressed altar was 
twinkling and glittering in her eyes, where 
the Virgin of the Deliverande in stiff em- 
broideries was standing, with a blaze of 
tapers burning among the fresh flowers. 
Voices of boys and girls were loudly chant- 
ing the hymn to the Virgin in the darkness 
behind it. Catherine had groped her way 
in the dazzling obscurity to some seats, and 
when she could see she found the children 
side by side in front of her, and she saw 
Reine on her knees, and Petitpre’s meek 
grey head bowed. One other thing she 
saw, which seemed to her sad and almost 
cruel, — poor old Nanon Lefebvre creeping 
up the centre aisle, and setting her basket 
on the ground, and then kneeling, and with 
difficulty kissing the cross let into the mar- 
ble pavement in front of the altar, and say- 
ing a prayer, and slinking quickly away. 
Poor old Nanon! the penances of poverty 
and old age were also allotted to her. 
Just over Catherine’s head, on a side-altar, 
stood a placid saint, with outstretched arms, 
at whose feet numberless little offerings had 
been placed —orange-flowers, and wreaths 
of immortelles, and a long string of silver 
hearts. Catherine, who had almost thought 
it wrong to come into a Popish chapel, 
found herself presently wondering whether 
by offering up a silver heart she could ever 
ease the dull aching in her own. It would 
have been no hard matter at this time be- 
fore her marriage to bring this impression- 
able little sheep into the fold of the ancient 
Church. But Monsieur le Curé of Petit- 
port, who was of an energetic and decided 
turn of mind, was away, and the gentle old 
Abbé Verdier, who had taken his place for 
a time, did not dream of conversions. 
Catherine changed very much after her 
marriage, and the opportunity was lost. 

Petitpere having concluded his devotions, 
presently announced in a loud whisper that 
he eee! A go and see about the déjetiner ; 
he took the children with him. Reine and 
Catherine stayed a little longer. Catherine 
was fascinated by the odd signs, the barba- 
rous fantastic images, which expressed the 
faith and patience and devotion of these 
simple people. 

“Venez,” said Reine at last, laying a 
kind heavy hand on Catherine’s shoulder, 
and the two went out again through the 
porch into the white daylight. 
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The inn was crowded with pilgrims, who, 
whether or not their petitions were grant- 
ed, were breakfasting with plenty of wine 
and ver appetites, in the quaint old 
stone kitchen. The cook was busy at his 
frizzling saucepans at a fireplace in the 
centre. The country-folks were sitting all 
about unpacking their baskets, opening 
cider-bottles. There was a great copper 
fountain let into the massive wall, from 
which the people filled their jugs with wa- 
ter; a winding staircase in the thickness of 
the wall led to the upper story. 

“Par ici,” said Petitpére, triumphantly 
leading the way : he had engaged a private 
room in Catherine’s honour, for he 
some tact, and had been used to his daugh- 
ter-in-law’s refinements, and he said he 
thought mademoiselle would not care to 
dine below with all those noisy people. 
The private room had a couple of beds in it 
and various pictures —of the Emperor at 
Austerlitz, and three shepherdesses in red 
bodices and coloured religious prints alter- 
nately ; if had also a window opening upon 
the little place, and exactly opposite the 
chapel where services were constantly go- 
ing on. 

ine laid the cloth, piling up the fruit in 
the centre, and pushing the table into the 
window. Petitptre made the salad very 
quickly and dexterously, and uncorked the 
wine and the cider. Reine had no fear of 
his transgressing before Catherine. “ If my 
aunts were to see me now,” thought Cathe- 
rine, and she smiled to herself as she thought 
of Mrs. Buckington’s face of apopletic hor- 
ror at the sight of Petitpére’s blouse at the 
head of the table; of Lady Fairbrother 
trembling in horror of popery upon Mount 
a. It was amusing to watch all the 
tide of white caps andsblouses down below ; 
it was odd and exciting to be dining in this 
quaint old tower with all the people shout- 
ng and laughing underneath. 

t was not so great a novelty to Reine as 
to Catherine; she was a little silent, and 
once she sighed, but she was full of kind 
care for them all, and bright and respond- 
ing. ‘“ Petitpere,” she said, “give made- 
moiselle some wine, and Toto and Josette 
too.” 

“Let us drink to the health of the ab- 
sent,” said Petitpére, solemnly. 

_ But Catherine gave a sudden exclama- 
tion, and put down her glass untouched. 
* Look, ah, look,” she cried, pointing through 


the window. “Who is that?” She cried | d 


out; she half feared it was a vision that 
would vanish instantly as it seemed to have 
come. Who was that standing there in a 





straw hat, looking as she had seen him look 
a hundred times before? It was no dream, 
no “longing passion unfulfilled” taking 
form and substance for a time. It was 
Richard Butler, and no other, who was 
standing there in the middle of the place, 
looking up curiously at their window. Pe- 
titpere knew him directly. 

“‘ C’est Monsieur Richard,” he said, hos- 
pitably, and as if it was a matter of course. 
“ Reine, my child, look there. He must come 
up. C’est un monsieur Anglais qui fait de 
la peinture,” he explained hastily to Cathe- 
rine. “But you recognize him. The Eng- 
lish are acquainted among each other.” 

Recognize him! Dick was so constantly 
in Catherine’s thoughts that, if he had sud- 
denly appeared in the place of the Virgin 
on the high altar of the chapel, I think she 
would scarcely have been very much sur- 
prised after the first instant. That he 
should be there seemed a matter of course; 
that he should be absent was the only thing 
that she found it so impossible to believe. 
As for Reine, she sat quite still with her 
head turned away; she did not move until 
the door opened and Dick came in, stooping 
under the low archway. He was just as 
usual; they might have been in Mrs. But- 
ler’s drawing-room in Eaton Square Cathe- 
rine thought as he shook hands first with 
one and then with another. 

“ Did you not know I was coming to Tra- 
cy ?” he said to Catherine. “ I found nobody 
there and no preparations just now, but 
they told me you were here, and I got 
Pélottier to give me a lift, for I thought you 
would bring be back,” he added, turning to 
Reine. She looked up at last and seemed 
trying to speak indifferently. 4 

“You know we are going back in a 
cart,” Reine answered harshly. 

“ Do you think I am likely to have been ° 
dazzled by the splendor of Pélottier’s gig ?” 
Dick asked. 

Reine did not like being laughed at. 
“ You used to object to many wey she 
said, vexed, and then melting. “Such as 
they are, you know you are welcome to any 
of ours.” 2 

“ Am 1?” Dick answered, looking kindly 
at her. 

Catherine envied Reine at that instant. 
She had nothing, not even a flower of her 
own to offer Dick, except, indeed, she 
thought, with a little smile, that great bou- 
quet out of poor Monsieur Fontaine’s gar- 
en. 

If it was a sort of Miserere before, what a 
triumphal service was not the little evening 
prayer to Catherine! They went into the 
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chapel after dinner for a minute or two. 
Sitting there in the darkness, she thought, 
silly child, that heaven itself would not 
seem more beautiful with all the radiance 
of the crystal seas and rolling suns than did 
this little shrine. To her as to Petitpere 
the Deliverande was a little heaven just 
now, but for Petitpere Dick’s presence or 
absence added but little to its splendour. 
There was Dick, meanwhile, a shadowy 
living figure in the dimness. Catherine 
could see him from where she sat by Reine. 
How happy she was. In all this visionary 
love of lly only once had she thought of 
herself —that day when she sat by the well 
—at other times she had only thought of 
Dick, and poured out all the treasure in her 
kind heart before him. That he should 
prize it she never expected, that he should 
return it had never once crossed her mind. 
All her longing was to see him and hear of 
him, and some day, perhaps, to do him some 
service, to be a help, to manifest her love in 
secret alms of self-devotion and fidelity and 
charity. She looked up at the string of 
silver hearts; no longer did they seem to 
her emblems of sad hearts hung up in bit- 
terness, but tokens of gladness placed there 
— - ee ‘ 
etitpére was driving, and proposed to 

back another way. The voice sat ite 
face as they had come. The afternoon 
turned grey and a little chilly. Reine took 
Josette on her knee; Catherine wrapped 
Toto in her shawl. Dick had asked Cathe- 
mne all the questions people ask by this 
time. He didn’t see her doubtful face when 
he told her he had not waited for an answer 
to the letter announcing his coming. 

“ Madame de Tracy isn’t like you, Made- 
moiselle Chrétien,” said Dick. “ She doesn’t 
snub people when they ask for hospitality.” 

It struck Catherine a little oddly, after- 
wards, that Dick should speak to Reine in 
this reproachful tone, that Reine should an- 
swer so shortly and yet so softly, so that one 
could hardly have told whether she was 
pleased or angry —at the time she only 
thought that he was there. Yesterday she 
had longed for a sight of the lines his pen 
had scratched upon a paper, to-day she was 
sitting Fe ag to him with no one to say 
one word. Petitpére’s short cut was longer 
than it should have been, but Catherine 
would have gone on forever if she had held 
the reins. All the grey sky encompassed 
them — all the fields spread into the dusk 
— the soft fresh winds came from a distance. 
The pale yellow shield of the horizon was 
turning to silver. The warm lights were 
coming out in the cottage lattices. As the 
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evening closed in, they were sprinkled like 
tase here and there in the country. 
sometimes the cart passed under trees arch- 
ing black against the pale sky; once 
they crossed a bridge with a rush of water 
below. There was not much colour. any- 
where, nor form in the twilight, but exqui- 
site tone and sentiment everywhere. 

They passed one or two groups strolling 
and rey | out in the twilight as they ap 
proached Petitport, and the rushing of the 
sea seemed coming up to meet them at 
times. They were all very silent. Petit- 

ere had been humming a little tune to 
Fimself for the last half-hour; Dick had 
- ey to Reine once or twice, always in 
that bantering tone; to Catherine he was 
charming, gay, and kind and courteous, and 
like himself in short. 

“Are you going to stay here, Mr. But- 
ler ?” asked Catherine once, suddenly. 

“ Only a day or two,” Dick said aw 
“T must go back for Beamish’s wedding 
I came because — because I could not keep 
away any longer, Miss George. Here we 
are at the chateau.” 

“ There is M. le Maire,” cried Petitpére, 
pulling up abruptly. 

Fontaine had come down to look for Toto, 
who was asleep and very tired. The turban 
écossais slid off the little nodding head as 
Dick hauled the child to his father over the 
side of the cart. 

“ Good-night, Reine, and thank you,” 
Catherine said. ‘ It has been — oh, such a 
happy day!” 

ontaine only waited to assist Miss George 
to jump down, to express his surprise and 
delight at Mr. Butler’s return, and then 
hurried off with his little sleepy Toto. “I 
shall come back in the evening,” cried the 
maire, going off and waving his hat. 

** Monsieur Richard, you also get down 
here,” said Petitpere, growing impatient at 
the horse’s head, for Dick delayed and stood 
talking to Reine. 

The two had been alone with Josette in 
the cart for a minute. Now Richard took 
Reine’s unwilling hand in his, and looked 
her fixedly in the face, but he only said, 
“ - revoir, Mademoiselle Reine, is it not 
so ” 

Reine seemed to heistate. ‘“ Au revoir,” 
she faltered at last, in the pathetic voice, and 
she looked away. 

Catherine was safely landed down below, 
and heard nothing. “ He came because he 
could not help it,” she was saying to herself 
over and over again. For the first time a 
wild wondering thrill of hope came into her 





head. It was a certainty while it lasted — 























she never afterwards forgot that minute. 
She stood outside the iron gate, the moon 
was rising palely, the evening seemed to 
thrill with a sudden tremor, the earth shook 
under her feet. While it lasted the certain- 
ty was complete, the moment was perfect. 

ow many such are there even in the most 
prosperous lives? This one minute lasted 
until the cart drove away. 

As Catherine and Dick-were walkin 
slowly across the court together he sto me 
short. “I know I can trust you, Miss 
George,” he said. “I—I think you must 
have guessed how things are with me,” and 
a bright look came into his face. “ Pray do 
not say anything here. Reine is a thousand 
times too good for me,” he said with a shake 
in his voice, “ or for them, and they wouldn’t 
understand; and I can’t afford to marry 

et, but I know I shall win her in time. 

ear Miss George, I know you will keep my 
secret. We have always been friends, have 
we not ?” and he held out his hand. 

“ Yes,” Catherine said, in a dreamy sort 
of way, as if she was thinking of something 
else. Friends! If love is the faith, then 
friendship is the charity of life. Catherine 
said yes, very softly, very gently, and put 
her hand into his, and then went away into 
the house. There was no bitterness in her 
heart, no pang of vanity wounded just then ; 
only an inexpressible sadness had succeeded 
that instant of foolish mad certainty. The 
real depth, and truth, and sweetness of 
her nature seemed stirred and brought to 
light by the blow which had shattered the 
frail frabric she had erected for herself. 
But when she went upstairs into her room, 
the first thing she saw was the great nosegay 
of marguerites which the children had placed 
upon her table, and then she began to cry. 

She was quite calm when she came down 
again. Dick tried to speak to her again, 
but he was somehow enveloped by Madame 
de Tracy, who was all the more glad to see 
him because she had written to him pot to 
come. 

After dinner they all began to dance 
_ as they had done the night before, and 

arthe went to the piano and began to 

lay for them. Ernestine would have liked, 
if possible, that all the gentlemen should 
have danced with her, but that could not 
be; so she was content to let the two little 
demoiselles de Vernon share in the amuse- 
ments. Dick came and asked Miss George 
to dance, but she shook her head and said 
she was tired. The little ball lasted some 
ten minutes perhaps, and ended as suddenly 
as it had begun. Marthe closed the piano 
with a sigh: she had very brilliant and sup- 
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ple fingers, and played with grace and 
sentiment; it was a sort of farewell to which 
they had all been dancing. Ernestine put 
one hand into her husband’s arm, and one 
into Dick’s. “Come,” she said, dragging 
them out through the open window. 

“ Jeunesse ! jeunesse !” said the countess” 
kindly to Catherine as the young people 
went scampering and flitting across the grass 
and disappeared in the winding walks of 
the garden. Catherine answered with a 
faint smile. Madame de Tracy took up the 
newspaper and drew her chair to the lamp, 
and then it was that Catherine slid quietly 
out of the room and crept along the front 
of the house, and suddenly began flying 
down the avenue to the straight terrace 
walk, from whence she could see the sea 

leaming silver under the vast purple-black 
Jame of night. It was full moon again. All 
the light rippled over the country. The 
old pots on the parapet were turned to sil- 
ver. The trees shivered and seemed to 
shake the moonlight from their twigs and 
branches. Once the far-away voices reach- 
ed her through the silence; but poor little 
Catherine only shivered when she heard 
them. She felt so utterly forsaken and out 
of tune and harmony in this vast harmony, 
that she found herself clinging to the old pot 
with the lichen creeping up the outer edge, 
and crying and crying as if her heart must 
break. Poor little moonstruck creature, 
shedding her silver tears in the moonlight ; 
she was like a little lichen herself, with her 
soft hands grasping the cold stone and cry- 
ing over them and asking them for sympathy. 
She shivered, but she did not heed the chill, 
she seemed engulphed as it were in the great 
bitter sea of passionate regret and shame, 
struggling and struggling, with no one to 
help. .The moon travelled on, and now 
came streaming full upon the terrace, chang- 
ing everything fantastically. The gleam of 
the lamp by which Madame de Tracy was 
standing pierced through the trees. Some- 
times a bird stirred in its sleep; sometimes 
a dog barked in the valley. 

The voices which had sounded so distant, 
presently came nearer and nearer: shadows, 
figures, sudden bursts of laughter, the shrill 
exclamations, the deeper tones of the men. 
Catherine looking up, saw them all at the 
end of the walk: she could not face them; 
she started and fled. The others saw the 
white figure flitting before them. 

“Tt is a ghost!” some one cried. 

“Tt is Miss George,” said Dick. 

Catherine had no thought but to avoid 
them all just then as she went flying along, 
only as she was turning up the dark path- 
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way leading to the house a figure suddenly 
emerged into the moonlight. It was no 
ghost. It was only Fontaine, with his eye- 
glasses gleaming in the moon rays. But she 
started and looked back, thinking in vague 
despair where she could go toescape. Fon- 


' taine seemed to guess her thought, — 


“Will you not remain one instant with 
me, mademoiselle ?” he said. ‘I was look- 
ing for you. Madame de Tracy told me 
I might find you here.” 

He spoke oddly. There was a tone in 
his voice she had never heard before. 
What had come to him? Suddenly she 
heard him speaking again, thoroughly in 
earnest ; and when people are in earnest, 
their words come strongly and simply. All 
his affectations had left him, kis voice 
sounded almost angry and fierce. 

“T know that to you we country folks 
seem simple, and perhaps ridiculous at times,” 
he said. “Perhaps you compare us with 
others, and to our disadvantage. But the 
day might come when you would not regret 
having accepted the protection and the 
name of an honest man,” cried Fontaine. 
“Madame de Tracy has told me of your 
circumstances— your sisters. You know 
me, and you know my son. The affection 
of a child, the devotion of a lifetime, count 
for something, do they not? And this at 
least I offer you,” said Fontaine, “in all 
good faith and sincerity. You have no 
mother to whom I can address myself, and I 
come to you, thademoiselle; and I think 
you Owe me an answer.” 

There was a moment’s silence; a little 
wind came rustling through the trees, bring- 
ing with it a sound of distant voices and 
laughter. Catherine shivered again; it 
sounded so sad and so desolate. She found 
herself touched and surprised and frightened 
all at once by Fontaine’s vehemence. In 
an hour of weakness he had found her. 
“ Take it, take it,” some voice seemed say- 
ing to her, “give friendship, since love is 
not for you!” It seemed like a strange un- 
believable dream to be there, making up 
her mind, while the young people, laughin 
still and talking, were coming nearer an 
nearer. Suddenly Fontaine saw a pale 
wistful face in the moonlight, two hands put 
up helplessly. “Take me away, oh, take 
me away!” she said, with a sudden appeal- 
ing movement. “I can do nothing for you 
in return, not even love you.” 
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“Do not say that, my child,” said Fon: 
taine. “Do not be afraid, all will be well.” 

A minute later they were standing before 
Madame de Tracy. “She consents,” said 
Fontaine; “you were wrong, madame. 
How shall I ever thank you for making me 
know her ?” 


It was Dick who first told Reine the news 
of the engagement. “ I don’t half like her to 
marry that fellow, poor little thing,” he 
said. Reine, who was churning, — she 
always made a point of working harder 
whea Dick was present than at any other 
time*— looked at him over her barrel. “I 
should not have done it in her place,” she 
said, “ but then we are different.” Dick 
thought her less kind at that minute that he 
had ever known her before. 

Love is the faith, and friendship should 
be the charity of life, and yet Reine in her 
own happiness could scarcely forgive Cathe- 
rine for what she had done. Guessing and 
fearing what she did, she judged her as she 
would have judged herselt. She forgot that 
she was a strong woman, and Catherine a 
child still in many things, and lonely and 
unhappy, while Reine was a happy woman 
now, at last, for the first time. For her 
pride had given way, and the struggle was 
over. Reine, who would not come unwel- 
come into any family, who still less would con- 
sent to a secret engagement, had succumb- 
ed suddenly and entirely when she saw 
Dick standing before her again. ‘ She had 
not answered his letter telling her that he 
would come and see her once more. She 
had vowed that she would never think of 
him again. When he had gone away the 
first time without speaking, she had pro- 
tested in her heart; but when he spoke to 
her at last, the protest died away on her 
lips, and in her heart too. And so it came 
about that these two were standing on either 
side of the churn, talking over their own 
hopes and future, and poor little Catherine’s 
too. With all her hardness — it came part- 
ly from a sort of vague remorse — Reine’s 
heart melted with pity when she thought of 
her friend, and instinctively guessed at her 


“ Why do you ask me so many questions 
about Miss George?” Dick said at last. 
“ Poor child, she deserves a better fate.” 
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From the Spectator. 
THE WINTER GARDEN OF EUROPE. 


Evropx is about to have. ready access to 
a vast Winter Garden. Round the north- 
ernmost bay of the Mediterranean, from 
Genoa to Nice, stretches a territory which 
Italians, with their strange pride of words, 
term, as if it were the sole coast either of 
Italy or Europe, the Riviera. Some ninety 
miles in length, and of a breadth varying 
with every geographer’s fancy from two 
miles to thirty, this region is appointed by 
nature to be the winter garden of Europe. 
There, in a strictly northern latitude, amidst 
a scene which at every alternate turn sug- 
= Syria or Norway, North and South 

ave met and kissed each other. Straight 
up from the coast of the Mediterranean, 
with its blue waters and atmosphere so clear 
that the puzzled brain begins to doubt 
whether horizon is a universal term, rise the 
Ligurian Alps, sometimes with the abrupt- 
ness of a wall, more often with the gently 
receding swell of an English hill; and 
amidst their indentations, in short deep 
valleys, by the sides of ravines, on low pla- 
teaus, above jutting promontories, on mo- 
mentary intervals of lowland, lie a succes- 
sion of spots which the union of all that is 
picturesque in the North with all that is 
glowing in the South has turned into scenes 
of almost unearthly beauty. Out of Cey- 
lon there is nothing like them, and even in 
Ceylon, the Asiatic paradise, which seems 
as if it were the creation of painters and 
poets let loose for once to realize their 
thoughts, the sea plays no such part. There 
18 one spot on the Riviera where the trav- 
eller, slowly toiling up the bill from Italy, 
comes on a scene such as no painter would, 
for his own reputation’s sake, dare to paint. 
Above him stretches a rock, not in reality 
very high, say 1,200 feet sheer, but from its 
formation apparently limitless, such as might 
be the final ridge of some mighty Alp, bare, 
and wind-worn, and stern, without a tree 
or a blade, with deep rifts, and narrow fis- 
sures, and vast overhanging boulders, which 
look, and have looked for centuries, as if a 
child’s finger might send them crashing and 
destroying down to the sea. Backwards 
and forwards stretch endless orchards, 
orchards where orange and chestnut, grape 
and apple, olive and cherry, palm and 
peach, mingle as elsewhere on earth they 
mingle only in a ) aeamger of the passed-away 
Eden. Down from the spectator’s side 
stretch to the sea vast hanging gardens, fur- 
rowed with torrent and cascade, glowing 
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with greens of every shade, from the gloomy 
emerald of the ilex to the topaz-like flash 
of the acacia and the agate grey of the 
olive — saddest of trees, whose leaves look 
in September as if they had whitened like 
human hair with misery— the glorious 
depth of the chestnut, and the thin bright- 
ness of the palm, which looks somehow 
always as if had made it the color of 
the desert and man had painted it to avoid 
the association. Below, beyond the gardens 
and the ravines, and the narrow belt of 
whitening sand just visible from that height 
like a strip of ribbon, lie first the bright sea, 
with the mountains of Corsica a hundred 
and thirty miles away acting as horizon, 
and closer six bays, each a “table” of 
sapphire so “deeply, darkly, beautifully 
blue,” that the mind refuses to believe but 
that the water would lie blue in the palm, 
each set in its strong definite setting of 
brown rocks or grey olive woods. So abso- 
lute is the calm, so sharply clear all outlines, 
so silent air and sea, that it is only by 
strong mental effort the man of cities can 
convince himself that it is not 4 painting, 
but a real bit of the world, of the veel 
which contains East London, fogs, poor- 
houses, and many another hideousness. 
Every turn for miles is a new beauty, the 
carriage now plunging through a vineyard 
where, in September, the grapes hang on 
the tall trees in fringes till the occasional 
glades look like cathedral aisles festooned 
for a festival, now a cliff straight and sheer 
as the walls of a middle-age fortress, now a 
promontory where the road is actually out 
at sea, and a false step would drop you a 
thousand feet into your grave amidst that 
blue water, too lazy to ripple, too sleepy to ° 
send its murmur up to you, a sea crossed at 
every turn with long lines of silver, which 
indicate, we presume, currents, but which 
look as if ships had passed along them thou- 
sands of years ago and their keels had 
graved the sapphire. And then a —— 
downward at speed, till you reach first the 
range of the sea’s murmur, then the flash 
of the tiny waves you could not see above, 
and then the floor of an ampitheatre, with 
sand and sea for base, mountains for benches, 
and groves for audience, waving, bending, 
shivering as with excitement, above them. 
This writer has seen many countries, but 
— quite approaching to the highest 
five miles of the Riviera, nothing in which 
he felt so completely the sense at once of 
grandeur and peace, of sternness and har- 
mony, of isolation from cities, and yet of 
human proximity. The dark red rock is as of 
the desert, but every inch .of soil is culti- 
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vated with thrifty care; the sun blazes 
down as in Algiers or Palestine, but the 
breeze is softand cool ; the road is as silent 
as a pass in Skye, yet you are never out of 
sight of some village, or big ship, or villa 
nestling amidst the fruit-covered ravinés. 
In these villages it never freezes, and the 
leaves never seem to fall, renewing them- 
selves as in Asia, without visible sign, save 
the gradual change of shade from aqua- 
marine to emerald and back again. Over 
San Remo in particular there hovers a per- 

tual silent summer, summer as of an 
island in the South Seas, but with a capacity 
of escape in half an hour of climbing up 
into sharper breezes, and more bracing 
coldness, and an endless prospect of rock, 
and valley, and vevlet sea. Nice is getting 
too big, the dust is as one of the plagues 
of Egypt, the mame are intolerably 
greedy, and the inhabitants are as greedy as 
the mosquitoes; and Mentone has little 
room. San Remo, where all the features of 
the Riviera are concentrated, where the 
palm grows in profusion, and the shore 
offers acres of sloping sand to the bather, 
and ten minutes take you on to the hills, 
and you can see at one glance orange 

ves and pine forest, and the people have 
the genuine softness of Italy, and there is 
room to nestle villas by the hundred, and 
the communes are wild to make Europe 
recognize that Providence has made their 
hills the true refuge from the North, will, we 
predict, be the centre of the winter garden 
yet to be laid out by the collected wealth 
of the whole North. Other spots are as 
beautiful, there are nooks by the score 
where sea, and mountain, and grove inter- 
mingle in endless rivalry of beauty and 
color, where the sea lies in the mountain, 
and the grove is on a peninsula, and the red 
rock hangs down’as if it longed for rest in 
the water, and every breeze shakes salt 
spray from the olives, but San Remo has 
the climate which nourishes the palm with- 
out its accompanying languor. n Remo 
is the perfect bridal chamber of North and 
South, of mountain and shore, of soft lux- 
ury and desolate grandeur. We dare say 
there are men to whom it would be disagree- 
able, in whom that luxury of atmosphere 
would produce a relaxed fibre, to whom 
Skye is far more enticing than Hawaii. 
But to the infinite majority of Englishmen, 
who long for a bath of the sunny South, 
who feel that the cold wind and grey sky 
are by themselves perpetual reminders of 
exertion, who weary of active waves, and 
hills which suggest toil, and woods so dark 
that the eye hungers for light, who cannot 
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find in the North genuine idleness, that 
idleness of lotus-eaters, which wraps body 
and brain in the glorious luxury of con- 
scious sleep, there is, we believe, on earth 
no region Tike the Riviera. There at least 
they may enjoy the one sensual pleasure 
of which Englishmen know nothing —a 
climate which makes existence a luxury, in 
which they may, awake, feel the rest of 
sleep, realize the truth forgotten since child- 
hood, that nature, with all her moods, has 
somewhere in her a lullaby. Life in San 
Remo for a month is a month’s day-dream- 
ing. 


It will soon be accessible. The works of 
the extraordinary line of railway from 
Genoa, a line with scores of tunnels, dozens 
of viaducts, now flung actually into the sea, 
and then plunging out of sight into the 
bowels of huge cliffs, is more than half com- 
pleted. The tunnels with an exception or 
two seem all made, the viaducts are finished, 
the rails are piled, and though the works 
have been suspended for want of funds, they 
must, now that peace is concluded, speedily 
be renewed. At present access if easy by 
steamer from Nice, when the wild Italian 
dread of cholera, a dread which is like 
lunacy, which makes the Genoese try to 
drown apothecaries, and induces some com- 
munes of the Riviera to establish a cordon 
of gendarmes to prevent intercourse with 
the external world, does not suspend the 
steamers. But apart from them intercom- 
munication is slow, dear, and bad. The 
drive along the Corniche road is perhaps 
the most magnificent in Europe, but to ac- 
complish it in thorough comfort costs half-a- 
crown a mile, the speed is only thirty miles 
a day, and the road, good as it is, makes the 
toes of nervous people tingle. To a very 
considerable section of mankind, a drive 
of four days on the edge of a bridge with- 
out a parapet, a bridge often a thousand 
feet above the water, is not acceptable, and 
in winter the road is occasionally danger- 
ous. The snow falls heavily on the upper 
terraces, the skid slides as on ice, and if the 
carriage once gets a momentum of its own 
down the declivities, half an inch too much 
may hurl carriage and horses and passengers 
sheer off the cliff, for a fall on rocks lying 
at the depth of ten Monuments below. 
Besides, the absence of a railway makes the 
post slow and irregular, interferes with 
one’s Times, diminishes the supply of books, 
and breaks into the sleepy luxury one is 
seeking with the remembrance that we 
could not start for home at an hour's warn- 
ing. The railway finished, San Remo will 
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be in unbroken connection with Paris, Na- 
ples, Moscow, and all places between those 
points, in fact with the whole civilized 
world. The telegraph is already complete, 
having been finished by an: engineer who, 
one cannot help thinking, had in his appre- 
ciation of the weird side of the scenery 
become half mad. At all events, instead of 
quietly carrying his wires along the road, he 
has in many instances flung them, God alone 
knows how, from hill to hill, so that you see 
them hanging over the valleys like cobwebs 
dropped from heaven, producing the stran- 

est impression. Let the route he once fin- 
ished, and the French, German, and Italian 
Companies recognize the policy of through 
tickets at rates a little more moderate, and 
San Remo will become the winter garden, 
the Southern bath, the half tropical para- 
dise of the whole of Europe. There is 
ample room to build, and if anybody in 
England with a million or so wants an in- 
vestment for his money, let him before the 
railway is finished buy and build along the 
Riviera, get hold of some of those ravine 
sides, and low hill-tops, and the grove-cov- 
ered plateaus which nestle down fifty feet 
from the sea at every turn between Nice and 
Savona. If the climate does not make him 
for the first time doubt whether money is 
the supreme good, whether an English 
laborer is the happiest of human beings, 
whether leisure be after all an evil, he will 
make a fortune such as a native of the 
Riviera never imagined, such as a Riviera 
hotel-keeper, whose dreams must be of 
successful swindling, never saw even in his 
sleep. 


From the Spectator. 


THE OBERLAND AND ITS GLACIERS.* 


Mr. GrorcE has brought to his work 
clear knowledge of his subject, the results 
of much research, a good deal of genuine 
enthusiasm, and a considerable power of 
placing his readers in a position to see dis- 
tinctly with the mind’s eye the objects he 
brings before them—a merit by no means 
tod common with travellers, who are apt to 
assume too much knowledge on the part of 
their audience. There is no doubt that the 


* The Oberland and its Glaciers. Bangin’ — 
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admirable photographs with which the work 
is illustrated, afford very material help in 
this respect. Until very recently descrip- 
tions of mountain scenery excited little or 
no interest in the minds of ordinary Eng- 
lishmen. Our ignorance on the subject was 
profound, and our curiosity proportionall 
small. It was no superficial truism to whic 
Bacon gave utterance when he said, “ There 
must be a basis of knowledge before wonder 
can be felt.” During the last few years we 
have just attained wonder-point, and are 
sufficiently awake to the silent histories 
written on every rugged mountain side and 
frozen into each gigantic ice river, to ap- 
preciate the labours of those who have been 
at the pains to try and decipher what these 
Titan children of nature may have to tell 
us. There are undoubtedly those who are 
prepared to assert that “if you have as- 
cended one mountain you have ascended 
all,” but to such a mental condition sunsets 
are a wearisome monotony, and spring it- 
self brings no new combination of beauty. 
“The sameness,” as Mr. George well ob- 
serves, “is in the mind of him who makes 
the assertion.” Our author, with a consider- 
able party of friends, found himself, at the 
end of August, 1865, in Grindenwald. The 
|camera was the centre round which the 
party was to revolve, while the photogra- 
pher was the acknowledged head, to explore 
the Oberland and its glaciers their object, 
| taking photographs wherever it might be 
desirable. The bock is a monument of their 
success. It would probably be impossible to 
obtain a more pertect idea of the upper ice 
fall of the Ober-Grindelwald glaciers than 
the one presented tous in the frontispiece of 
this volume. Of course those to whom these 
glaciers are nothing more than ice-fields may 
see little in the photograph worthy of remark, 
as they probably see little in its original, but 
those to. whom the study of the subject, af- 
fords pleasure will examine the picture with 
no common interest. Mr. George follows 
| Professor Tyndall’s theory throughout, and 
| regards his illustrations as helping to make 
| plain that theory to those who, never hay- 
|ing seena glacier, “are unable to obtain 
‘any clear idea of what it is, except from 
| elaborate viva voice explanations of Alpine 
| pictures.” Assuming that the glacier is 
| really an ice river, and that the question of 
motion is beyond dispute, the rate at which 
the glacier moves being really computable, 
though affected by many circumstances 
which make it difficult to arrive at an ex- 
act result, the fastest rate probably not 








-| exceeding 700 feet in a year, our author 


passes on to some of the main features ob- 
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servable on the surface of these mighty 
streams, which, till lately regarded as merely 
“the regions of eternal frost,” are found to 
have played no unimportant part in the en- 
tire formation of the earth’s surface, so much 
so that it would seem their work is almost 
done, and that great as is their present 
magnitude, it is but a shadow of the great- 
ness that has been. Probably these glaciers 
have been observed by thousands who never 
considered the force which gave them birth. 
The description of their origin in the book 
before us is short and clear. Every one 
knows that more snow falls on the tops of 
high mountains than is melted by the sun, 
and seeing, as Mr. George quaintly observes, 
“mountains do not grow in height,” some- 
thing must become of the surplus. Now, as 
we are all aware, “ Snow, in itself, is only 
minute perme of ice, so loosely joined to- 
gether that a great proportion of air is en- 
closed in their interstices, which causes the 
snow, in its ice particles necessarily trans- 

arent, to appear white and opaque.” We 

ave only to imagine the air expelled from 
these particles to see that the ice must again 
become transparent, and that pressure 
would be the pave agent in this trans- 
formation, and it is easy to perceive that 
then the weight of ever accumulating snow 
would “ force out the lower portions of the 
mass, and compel them to find place for 
themselves in whatever direction they can 
escape,” which of course will be downwards 
into the great valleys. And the undulations 
of the surface are also accounted for. The 
pesrage of the mass of ice thus continually 
orced out is not over a smooth channel, but 
often over immense obstacles, which impede 
but never stop its way. Thus, for instance, 
when the mass has reached the brow of a 
precipice it must fall over to continue its 
course. The foremost portion will fall, and 
necessarily break with the strain, but before 
wholly dividing another and another will 
succeed, each cemented to the one which 
preceded it by the principle of regelation, 
while the whole presents the wave-like as- 
pect so beautifully exemplified in a portion 
of the Ober-Grindelwald glacier, as seen in 
the frontispiece. With slow but resistless 
force the glacier goes on its way. The Great 
Aletsch slocier gives us some idea how irre- 
sistible that force is. ‘ Sweeping down in 
one majestic course, unbroken by a single 
ice fall, it has a character of deliberate yet 
irresistible force, which no obstacle, how- 
ever strong, will avail to turn aside from 
its settled course. Its dimensions are truly 
colossal, measured from the foot of the Juug- 
frau Joch, against which abuts the upper end 
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of the huge snowfield out of which the gla- 
cier directly issues, to the termination of the 
glacier in the magnificent gorge of the Massa, 
its length is fifteen miles, and its breadth 
nowhere less than 1,200 yards, in some 
places reaching nearly double that amount. 
The depth of the ice can hardly be guessed 
at. The lateral valley containing the Mir- 
jelin See, though of no small width, and at 
me a hundred feet lower than the glacier, 
has not the slightest effect in deflecting its 
course, 80 enormously deep and solid is the 
mass of ice flowing down the channel of the 
Great Aletsch. The stream of the Massa, 
formed by the meitings of this single glacier, 
is double the size of the Rhone at their 
point of junction, although the latter conveys 
the accumulated waters of the whole Upper 
Valois.” And if in an age which has passed 
away there were glaciers which bore in size 
the relation to the present which the mam- 
moth bears to the mouse, which could “ toss 
with ease huge rocks which their degenerate 
descendants of the present day could hardly 
support,” we may realize in some faint de- 
gree the influence they may have had in 
the entire formation of the earth’s surface ; 
how they then “ scooped out valleys, formed 
lake-beds, deposited chains of hills” — 
formed of moraines to which the present are 
ant-hills, “Into the vast plain of North 
Italy project whole ranges of hills, entirely 
composed of ancient moraines, brought 
down from Monte Rosa and piled on the 
plain by the gigantic glaciers which once 
streamed from the southern slope of the 
Alps. Many interesting details of these 
moraines or accumulations of earth, stones, 
&c., on the sides of the glaciers are given 
in these pages. Nor are the — features 
of glacier scenes forgotten. The tables, so 
curious in their formation as often to puz- 
zle the superficial observer, are well de- 
scribed. Blocks of stone, sometimes a whole 
slab of granite, falling on the open glacier, 
“the stone protects the ice immediately 
under it, while the surrounding surface is 
wasted away, and thus ory it is left 
on the top of a column of ice.” A beautiful 
little photograph of one of these curious 
tables is given under the description at page 
62. Then there are the glacier fountains, 
and the ice needles, with their glittering 
points, the ice me the moulins, active 
and extinct, all illustrated ; but if the sub- 


ject of glaciers takes a somewhat prominent 
place in the work, the mountains loom with 
quite sufficient distinctness in the back- 
ground; and new mountain routes are point- 
ed out which will have a special interest for 
tourists given to mountaineering, and to all 
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members of the Alpine Club, for whose spe- 
cial delectation we imagine the book is pub- 
lished. The ascent of the Jungfrau trom 
the northern side, the Schneehorn bivouac, 
and other adventures by the way have-all 
an interest for those who have made or may 
yet make the ascent. The pleasure of the 
whole party at finding the Nesthorn still 
unascended, resembles the delight with 
which the botanist seizes some new specimen 
or the antiquarian some undoubted relics. 
There is no better chapter in the book than 
the one which describes the ascent of the 
untried peak. Starting at four p.m. on Sep- 
tember 18, they commenced the ascent, and 
after, three or four hours’ hard work suffered 
the sight of a glacier table to suggest the 
propriety of breakfast. Step-cutting in the 
lice is nO mean —— of hunger, but 
they soon pressed forward again, determined 
if possible to reach the summit by mid-day, 
pam standing there five minutes 
before that time, well repaid for the morn- 
ing’ exertion. 

r. George describes the summit as “ pre- 
cisely similar in shape to the quarter of an 
orange. Two pertectly vertical walls of 
snow form an exact right angle, pointing 
eastward, and the enclosed slope is rounded 
off in a smooth, uniform curve, growing 
steeper at every yard.” The view, which 
certainly, as he observes, would try the 
descriptive powers of a Ruskin, is well 
sketched, but it is impossible to extract 
more than a few lines: — 


“Looking first to the east, in the direction 
whither the shape of the peak itself seems nat- 
urally to direct our attention, we see imme- 
diately at our feet, its moraines dwarfed into 
mere dark bands on the clear white surface, the 
Ober Aletsch glacier, whence but a few hours 
ago we looked up at our present eminence with 
feelings of hope, considerably tempered by our 
total ignorance of what lay before us. Bound- 
ing the immediate foreground rises the steep 
uniform ridge that forms the eastern bank of the 
Great Aletsch, glowing crimson and scarlet with 
the autumn tints of the whortleberry and alpine 
rose; and far beyond towers the mighty mass 
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of the Bernina, standing out dark and solitary 
against the pale green of the horizon. South- 
wards, to the right of the Bernina, the grey peaks 
of the Lombard Alps, sharp in the outlines of 
their actual tops, yet grouped so closely and so 
much obscured by the mists that fill the valleys 
as to render it impossible for the eye to distin- 
guish their relative distances, form a background 
to the snowy range of the upper Rhone valley.” 


They lingered, taking in: at every fresh 
glance a thousand new beauties, till Chris- 
tian Almer, the indefatigable guide, warned 
them it was time to descend, and a day of 
perfect success and enjoyment was brought 
to a close by “a good dinner, and a bottle 
of champagne presented by our landlord, 
in honour of the only new peak within his 
dominions.” “ We cannot follow the travel- 
lers further, though we wish we were able 
to give in full a curiously picturesque little 
description of the autumnal gathering to- 
gether of the flocks on the Lusgen Alp, 
which through the summer find pasturage 
on the higher slopes. The gathering of the 
shepherds takes place on Sunday, and on 
“ set evening all had so completely 
disappeared that the Nesthorn party were 
unable to find any one interested in the fact 
of astray sheep, which they had encoun- 
tered close to the Ober Aletsch glacier, some- 
what lame, and wearing on its black face 
an expression of the most pitiable perplexity 
and bewilderment.” We would suggest that 
the photograghs, which are excellent, should 
be studied under a strong light, and we 
cannot help hoping that photographing may 
eventually become a more general pursuit 
with tourists, taking the place of the sketches 
which so often afford but a meagre idea of 
the spot represented. Besides, the camera 
commands for some of the party the leisure 
so indispensable to research. Much of the 
real benefit of travel is lost through the 
speed with which every place is hurried 
through. We do all things rapidly in the 
present day, but, in the immediate presence 
of the mountain and the glacier, we might 
do well to pause, and inquire the origin and 
end of our feverish haste. 





TE circumstance — which has been various- 
ly commented on in the papers —of sending 
out female convicts from France to be married, 
whether they will or no, with French convict 
settlers at Cayenne, is an old legal, or illegal, 


custom with our neighbours. Formerly, the 
persons who were condemne] by the authorities 
to marry met each other in the church of Ste.-+ 
Marina, where, in the earliest days, the ceremo+ 
ny was performed with a ring of straw. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
WHAT WOULD MEN SAY OF you ? 


Harry, tell me the truth, —tell me all 
the truth.” Harry Clavering was thus 
eted when in obedience to the summons 

m Lady Ongar, he went to her almost 
immediately on his return to London. 

It will be remembered that he had re- 
mained at Clavering some days after the 
departure of Hugh and Archie, lacking 
the courage to face his misfortunes boldly. 
But though his delay had been cowardly, it 
had not been easy to him to be a coward. 
He despised himself for not having written 
with warm full-expressed affection to Flor- 
ence and with honest clear truth to Julia. 
Half his misery rose from this feeling of 
self-abasement, and from the consciousness 
that he was weak,— piteously weak, ex- 
actly in that in which he had often boasted 
to himself that he was strong. But such 
inward boastings are not altogether bad. 
They preserve men from succumbing, and 
make at any rate some attempt to realize 
themselves. The man who tells himself 
that he is brave, will struggle much before 
he flies; but the man who never does so 
tell himself, will find flying easy unless his 
heart be of nature very high. Now had 
come the moment either for flying, or not 
flying; and Harry swearing that he would 
stand his ground, resolutely took his hat 
and gloves, and made his way to Bolton 
Street with a sore heart. 

But as he went he could not keep him- 
self from arguing the matter within his 
own breast. He knew what was his duty. 
It was his duty to stick to Florence, not 
only with his word and his hand, but with 
his heart." It was his duty to tell Lady 
Ongar that not only his word was at Strat- 
ton, but his heart also, and to ask her par- 
don for the wrong that he had done her by 
that caress. For some ten minutes as he 
walked through the streets his resolve was 
strong to do this manifest duty ; but, gradu- 
ally, as he thought of that caress, as he 
thought of the difficulties of the coming 

. interview, as he thought of Julia’s high- 
toned beauty,— perhaps something also of 
her wealth and birth, — and more strongly 
still as he thought of her love for him, 
false, treacherous, selfish arguments offered 
themselves to his mind, — arguments which 
he knew to be false and selfish. Which of 
them did he love? Could it be right for 
him to give his hand without his “heart ? 
Could it really be good for’ Florence, — 





poor injured Florence, that she should be 
taken by a man who had ceased to regard 
her more than all other women? Were he 
to marry her now, would not that deceit be 
worse than the other deceit ? Or, rather, 
would not that be deceitful, whereas the 
other course would simply be unfortunate, 
—unfortunate through circumstances for 
which he was blameless ? Damnable argu- 
ments! False, cowardly logic, by which all 
male jilts seek to excuse their own treach- 
ery to themselves and to others ! 

Thus during the second ten minutes of 
his. walk, his line of conduct became less 
plain to him, and as he entered Piccadilly 
he was racked with doubts. But instead 
of settling them in his mind he unconscious- 
ly allowed himself to dwell upon the words 
with which he would seek to excuse his 
treachery to Florence. He thought how he 
would tell her,—not to her ‘face with 
spoken words, for that he could not do,— 
but with written skill, that he was unworthy 
of her goodness, that his love for her had 
fallen off through his own unworthiness, 
and had returned to one who was in all 
respects less perfect than she, but who in 
old days, as she well knew, had been his 
first love. Yes! he would say all this, and 
Julia, let her anger be what it might, should 
know that he had said it. As he planned 
this, there came to him a little comfort, for 
he thought there was something grand in 
such a resolution. Yes; he would do that, 
‘even though he should lose Julia also. 

Miserable clap-trap! He knew in his 
heart that all his logic was false, and his 
arguments baseless. Cease to love Florence 
Burton! He had not ceased to love her, 
nor is the heart of any man made so like a 
weather-cock that it needs must turn itself 
hither and thither, as the wind directs, and 
be altogether beyond the man’s control. 
For Harry, with all his faults, and in spite 
of his present falseness, was a man. No 
man ceases to love without a cause. No 
man need cease to love without a cause. 
A man may maintain his love, and nourish 
it, and keep it warm by honest manly effort, 
as he may his probity, his courage, or his 
honour. It was not that he had ceased to love 
Florenee; but that the glare of the candle 
had been too bright for him and he had 
scorched his wings. After all, as to that 
embrace of which he had thought so much, 
and the memory of which was so sweet to 
him and so bitter, —it had simply been an 
accident. Thus, writing in his mind that 
letter to Florence which he knew, if he 
were an honest man, he would never allow 
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himself to write, he reached Lady Ongar’s 
door without having arranged for himself 
any special line of conduct. 

e must return for a moment to the 
fact that Hugh and Archie had returned to 
town before Harry Clavering. How Archie 
had been engaged on great doings, the 
reader, I hope, will remember ; and fe may 
as well be informed here that the fifty 
pounds were duly taken to Mount Street, 
and were extracted from him by the spy 
without much difficulty. I donot know that 
Archie in return obtained any immediate aid 
or valuable information from Sophie Gorde- 
loup ; but Sophie did obtain some informa- 
tion from him which she found herself able 
to use for her own purposes. As his posi- 
tion with reference to Jove and marriage 
was being discussed, and the position also 
of the divine Julia, Sophie hinted her fear 
of another Clavering lover. What did 
Archie think of his cousin Harry? “ Why ; 
he’s engaged to another girl,” said Archie, 
opening wide his eyes and his mouth, and 
becoming very free with his information. 
This was amatter to which Sophie found.it 
worth her while to attend, and she soon 
learned from Archie all that Archie knew 
about Florence Burton. And this was al) 
that could be known. No secret had been 
made in the family of Harry’s engagement. 
Archie told his fair assistant that Miss Bur- 
ton had been received at Clavering Park 
openly as Harry’s future wife, gad, “ by 

ove, you know, he can’t be coming it with 
Julia after that, you know.” Sophie made 
a little grimace, but did pot say much. 
She, remembering that sle had caught 
Lady Ongar in Harry’s ays, thought that, 
“ by Jove,” he might be eming it with Julia, 
even after Miss Burtox’s reception at Clav- 
ering Park. Then, too, she remembered 
some few words that passed between her 
and her dear Julia after Harry’s departure 
on the evening of the embrace, and per 
ceived that Jalia was in ignorance of the 
very existence of Florence Burton, even 
thongh Florence had been received at the 
Park. ‘This was information worth having, 
— information to be used! Her respect 
for Harry rose immeasurably. She had 
not given him credit for so much audacity, 
so much gallantry, and so much skill. She 
had thought him to be a pigheaded Claver- 
ing, like the rest of them. He was not pig- 
headed ; he was a promising young man ; 
she could have liked him and perhaps aided 
him, — only that he had shown so strong a 
determination to have nothing to do with 
her. Therefore the information should be 








used ; — and it was used. 
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The reader will now understand what 
was the truth which Lady a demanded 
from Harry Clavering. “ Harry, tell me 
the truth; tell me all the truth.” She had 
come forward to meet him in the middle of 
the room when she spoke these words, and 
stood looking him in the face, not having 
given him her hand. 

“ What truth?” said Harry. “Have I 
ever told you alie?” But he knew well 
what was the truth reqaired of him. 

“Lies can be acted as well as told. 
Harry, tell me all at once. Who is Flor- 
ence Burton ; who and what?” She 
knew it all, thea, and things had settled 
themselves for him without the necessity of 
any action on his part. It was odd enough 
that she should not have learned it before, 
but at any rate she knew it now. And it 
was wel that she should have been told ;— 
only kow was he to excuse himself’ for that 
embrace? “At any rate speak to me,” 
she said, standing quite erect, and lookin 
asa Juno might have looked. “ You will 
acknowledge at least that I have a right to 
ask the question. Who is this Florence 
Burton ?” 

“She is the daughter of My. Burton of 
Stratton.” 

“ Arid is that all that you can tell me? 
Come, Harry, be braver than that. I was 
not such a coward once with you. Are you 
engaged to marry her?” 

“ Yes, Lady Ongar, I am.” 

“Then you have had your revenge on 
me, and now we are quits.” So saying, 
she stepped back from the middle of the 
room, and sat herself down on her accus- 
tomed seat. He was left there standing, 
and it seemed as though she intended to 
take no further notice of him. ‘He might 
go if he pleased, and there would be an 
end of it all. The difficulty would be over, 
and he might at once write to Florence in 
what language he liked. It would simply 
be a little episode in his life, and his escape 
would not have been arduous. wie 

But he could not go from her. in that 
way. He could not bring himself to leave 
the room without some further word. She 
had spoken of revenge. Was it not in- 
cumbent on him to explain to her that there 
had been no revenge ; that he had loved, 
and suffered, and forgiven without one 
thought of anger;— and that then he had 
unfortunately loved again? Must he not 
find some words in which to tell her that 
she had been the light, and he simply the 
poor moth that had burned his wings ? 

“No, Lady Ongar,” said he, “there has 
been no revenge.” 

19. 
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“We will call it justice, if you please. 
At any rate I do not mean to complain.” 

“If you ever injured me ” — he began. 

“ I did injure you,” said she, sharply. 
ae you ever injured me, I forgawe you 

ely.” 

“ 4 did injure you” — As she spoke she 
rose again from her seat, showing how im- 
possible to her was that tranquillity which 
she had attempt4d to maintain. “I did 
injure you, but the injury came to you early 
in life, and sat lighy on you. Within a 
few months you had learned to love this 
young lady at the place you went to, — 
the first young lady yousaw! I had not 
done you much harm, Harry. But that 
which you have done me, cannot be un- 
done. 

“ Julia,” he said, coming up to her. 

“No; not Julia. When you were here 
before I asked you to call me so, hoping, 
longing, believing, — doing more, so co 
more than I could have done, but that I 
thought my love might now be of service to 
you. You do not think that I had heard of 
this then?” 

“ Oh, no.” 

“No. It is odd that I should not have 
known it, as I now hear that she was at my 
sister’s house; but all others have not been 
as gilent as you have been. We are quits, 
Harry ; that is all that I have to say. We 
are quits now.” 

“T have intended to be true to you; —to 
you and to her.” 

“‘ Were you true when you acted as you 
did the other night?” He could not ex- 
gplain to her how greatly he had been tempt- 

ad. “Were you true when you held me 
. je your arms as that woman came in? Had 
you not made me think that I might glory 

~ in loving you, and that I might show her 
y that I scorned her when she thought to 
_ pramise me her secrecy ;— her secrecy, as 
tooygh I were ashamed of what she had 
seen. I was not ashamed,—not then. 

. Had all the world known it, I should not 
: have been ashamed. ‘I have loved him 
. long,.1 should have said, ‘and him only. 
He isto be my husband, and now at last I 

, need, not be ashamed.” So much she spoke, 
standing up, ooking at him with firm face, 
and uttering her syllables with a quick clear 
voice ;.hnt at the last word there came a 

. quiver.in her tone, and the strength of her 
. countenan*e quailed, and there was a tear 
which mate dim her eye, and she knew 
that she.could no longer stand before him. 

: She endeayoured to seat herself with com- 
ure ;. but the attempt failed, and as she 
fell back. upon the sofa he just heard the 
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sob which had cost her so great and vain an 
effort to restrain. In ap instant he was 
kneeling at her feet, and grasping at the 
hand with which she was hiding her face. 
“ Julia,” he said, “look at me; let us at 
any rate understand each other at last.” 

“ No, Harry ; there must be no more such 
knowledge, — no more such understanding. 
You must go from me, and come here 
no more. Had it not been for that other 
night, I would still have endeavoured to re- 
gard you asa friend. ButI have no right 
to such friendship. I have sinned and gone 
astray, and am a thing vile and polluted. 
I sold myself as a beast is sold, and men 
have treated me as I treated myself.” 

“ Have I treated you so?” 

“Yes, Harry; you, you. How did you 
treat me when you took me in your arms 
and kissed me, — knowing, knowing that I 
was not to be your wife? O God, I have 
sinned. I have sinned and I am punished.” 

“ No, no,” said he, rising from his knees, 
“it was notas you say.” 

“ Then how was it, sir? Is it thus that 
you treat other women;— your friends, 
those to whom you declare friendship ? 
What did you mean me to think?” 

“ That I loved you.” 

“ Yes; with a love that should complete 
my disgrace, — that should finish my degra- 
dation. But I had not heard of this Flor- 
ence Furton ; and, Harry,that night I was so 
happy 1) my bed, And in that next week 
when yor ae 8 there for that sad 
ceremony, 1 was ha here, ha and 
proud. Yes, ~siy ¢ A 80 sewed thie I 
thought that yw still loved me, —loved me 
in spite of my pest sin, that I almost forgot 
that I was pollute], You have made me 
remember it, and { shall not forget it 

ain. 

It would have been better for him had 
he gone away at once. Now he was sitting 
in a chair sobbing violently, and pressing 
away the tears from his cheeks with his 
hands. How could he make her under- 
stand that he had intended no insult whert 
he embraced her? Was it not incumbent 
on him to tell her that the wrong he then 
did was done to Florence Burton, and not 
to her? But hisagony was too much for 
him at present, and he could find no words 
in which to speak to her. 

“T said to myself that you would come 
when the funeral was over, and I wept for 
poor Hermy as I thought that my lot was so 
much happier than hers. But people have 
what they deserve, and Hermy, who has 
done no such wrong as I have done, is not 
crushed as I am crushed. It was just, 
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Harry, that the punishment should come 
from you, but it has come very heavily.” 

“ Julia, it was not meant to be so.” 

“ Well; we will let that pass. I cannot 
unsay, Harry, all that I have said ;—all 
that I did aot say, but which you must have 
thought and known when you were here 
last. Icannot bid you believe that I do 
not — love you.” 

“ Not more tenderly or tivly than I love 
you.” 

“ Nay, Harry, your love to me can be 
neither true nor tender, —nor will I per- 
mit it to be offered to me. You do not 
think I would rob that girl of what is hers. 
Mine for you may be both tender and true ; 
but, alas, truth has come to me when it can 
avail me no longer.” 

“ Julia, if you will say that you love me, 
it shall avail you.” 

“In saying that, you are continuing to 
ill-treat me. Listen to me now. I hardly 
know when it began, for, at first, I did not 
expect that you would forgive me and let 
me be dear to you asI used to be; but as 
you sat here, looking up into my face in the 
old way, itcame on me gradually, — the 
feeling that it might be so; and I told my- 
self that if you would take me I might be of 
service to you, and I thought that I might 
forgive myself at last for possessing this 
money if I could throw it into your lap, so 
that you might thrive with it in the world ; 
and I said to myself that it might be well to 
wait awhile, till I should see whether you 
really loved me; but then came that burst 
of passion, and though I knew that you 
were wrong, I was proud to feel that I was 
still so dear to you. It is all over. We 
understand each other at last, and you may 
go. There is nothing to be forgiven be- 
tween us.” 

He had now resolved that Florence must 

by the board. If Julia would still take 

im she should be his wife, and he would 
face Florence and all the Burtons, and his 
own family, and all the world in the matter 
of his treachery. What would he care 
what the world might say ? His treachery 
to Florence was a thin completed. Now, 
at this moment, he felt himself to be so de- 
voted to Julia as to make him regard bis 
engagement to Florence as one which muast, 
at all hazards, be renounced. He thought 
of his mother’s sorrow, of his father’s scorn, 
— of the dismay with which Fanny would 
hear concerning him a tale which she would 
believe to be so impossible; he thought of 
Theodore Burton, and the deep, unquench- 
able anger of which that brother wascapable, 
and of Cecilia and her outraged kindness ; 





he thought of the infamy which would be 
attached to him, and resolved that he must 
bear it all. Even if his own heart did not 
move him so to act, how could he -hinder 
himself from giving comfort and happiness 
to this woman who was before him? Injury, 
wrong, and broken-hearted wretchedness, 
he could not prevent; but, therefore, this 
part was as open to him as the other. Men 
would say that he had done this for iny 
Ongar’s money; and the indignation wit: 

which he was able to regard this false 
accusation, —for his mind declared such 
accusation to be damnably false, — gave him 
some comfort. People might say of him 
what they pleased. He was about to do 
the best within his power. Bad, alas, was 
the best, but it was of no avail now to think 
of that. 

“ Julia,” he said, “between us at least 
there shall be nothing to be forgiven.” 

‘¢ There is nothing,” said she. 

“ And there shall be no broken love. I 
am true to you now, —as ever.” 

“ And, what, then, of your truth to Miss 
Florence Burton ?” 

“ Tt will not be for youto rebuke me with 
that. We have, both of us, played our 
game badly, but not for that reason need 
we both be ruined and broken-hearted. In 
your folly you thought that wealth was bet- 
ter than love; and I, in my folly,—I 
thought that one loved blighted might be 
one by another. When I asked Miss 
Burton to be my wife you were the wife of 
another man. Now that you are free again 
I cannot marry Miss Burton.” 

“You must marry her, Harry.” 

“ There shall be no must in such a case. 
You do not know her, and cannot under- 
stand how good, how perfect she is. She is 
too good to.take a hand without a heart.” 

« And what would men say of you ?” 

“TI must bear what men say. - I do not 
suppose that I shall be all happy, —not 
even with your love. When things have 
once gone wrong they cannot be mended 
without showing the patches. But yet men 
stay the hand of ruin for a while, tinkering 
here and putting in a nail there, stitching 
and cobbling; and so things are kept to- 

ether. It must be so for you and me. 
Give me your hand, Julia, for I have never 
deceived you, and you need not fear that I 
shall do sonow. Give me your hand, and 
say that you will be-my wife.” 

“No, Harry; not your wife. I do not, 
as you say, know that perfect girl, but I 
will not rob one that is so good.” 

“You are bound to me, Julia. You 
must do as I bid you. You have told me 
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that you loved me; and I have told you, — 
and [ tell you now, that I love none other 
as I love you ; — have never loved any other 
as I have loved you. Give me your hand.” 
Then, coming to her, he took her hand, 
while she sat with her face averted from him. 
“Tell me that you will be my wife.” But 
she would not say the words. She was less 
selfish than he, and was thinking, — was 
trying to think what might be best for them 
all, but, above all, what might be best for 
him. “Speak to me,” he said, “and 
acknowledge that you wronged me when 
you thought that the expression of my love 
was an insult to you.” 

“Tt is easy to say, speak. What shall I 
say?” 

“ Say that you will be my wife.” 

“No,—I will not say it.” She rose 
again from her chair, and took her hand 
away from him. “I will not say it. Go 
now and think over all that you have done ; 
and I also will think of it. God help me. 
What evil comes, when evil has been done! 
But, Harry, I understand you now, and I 
at least will blame you no more. Go and 
see Florence Burton ; and if, when you see 
her, you find that you can love her, take her 
to your heart, and be true to her. You 
shall never hear another reproach from me. 
Go now, go; there is nothing more to be 
said.” 

He paused a moment as though he were 
going to speak, but he left the room without 
another word. As he went along the 
passage and turned on the stairs he saw her 
standing at the door of the room, looking at 
him, and it seemed that her eyes were im- 
ploring him to be true to her in spite of the 
words that she had spoken. “ And I will 
be true to her,” he said to himself. ‘ She 
was the first that I ever loved, and I will be 
true to her.” 

He went out, and for an hour or two 
wandered about the town, hardly knowing 
whither his steps were taking him. There 
had been a tragic seriousness in what had 
occurred to him this evening, which seemed 
to cover him with care, and make him {eel 
that his youth was gone from him. At any 
former period of his life his ears would have 
tingled with pride to hear such a woman as 
Lady Ongar speak of her love for hin in 
such terms as she had used; but there was 
no room now for pride in his bosom. Now 
at least he thought nothing of her wealth or 
rank. He thought of her as a woman be- 
tween whom and himself there existed so 
strong a passion as to make it impossible 
that fhe should marry another, even though 
his duty plainly required it. The grace 
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and graciousness of his life were over ; but 
love still remained to him, and of that he 
must make the most. All others whom he 
regarded would revile him, and now he must 
live for this woman alone. She had said 
that she had injured him. Yes, indeed, she 
had injured him? She had robbed him of 
his high character, of his unclouded brow, 
of that self-pride which had so often told 
him that he was living a life without reproach 
among men. She had brought him to a 
state in which misery must be his bedfellow, 
and disgrace his companion ; — but still she 
loved him, and to that love he would be 
true. 

And as to Florence Burton ;— how was 
he to settle matters with her? That letter 
for which he had been preparing the words 
as he went to Bolton Street, before the 
necessity for it had become irrevocable, did 
not now appear to him to be very easy. At 
any rate he did not attempt it on that night. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THe MAN WHO DUSTED HIS Boots WITH 
HIS HANDKERCHIEF. 


Wuen Florence Burton had written 
three letters to Harry without receiving a 
word in reply to either of them, she began 
to be seriously unhappy. The last of these 
letters, received by him after the scene de- 
scribed in the last chapter, he had been 
afraid to read. It still remained unopened 
in his pocket. But Florence, though she 
was unhappy, was not even yet jealous. 
Her fears did not lie in that direction, nor 
had she naturally any tendency to such un- 
easiness. He was ill, she thought; or if 
not ill in health, then ill at ease. Some 
trouble afflicted him of which he could not 
bring himself to tell her the facts, and as she 
thought of this she remembered her own 
stubbornness on the subject of their mar- 
riage, and blamed herself in that she was not 
now with him, to comfort him. If such 
comfort would avail him anything now, she 
would be stubborn no longer. en the 
third letter brought no reply she wrote to 
her sister-in-law, Mrs. Burton, confessing 
her uneasiness, and begging for comfort. 
Surely Cecilia could not but see him occa- 
sionally, — or at any rate have the power of 
seeing him. Or Theodore might do so, — 
as of course he would be at the office. If 
anything ailed him would Cecilia tell her 
all the truth? But Cecilia, when she be- 


gan to fear that something did ail him, did 
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not find it very easy to tell Florence all the 
truth. 

But there was jealousy at Stratton, though 
Florence was not jealous. Old Mrs. Bur- 
ton had become alarmed, and was ready to 
tear. the eyes out of Harry Clavering’s 
head if Harry should be false to her poe. 
ter. This was a misfortune of which, with 
all her brood, Mrs. Burton had as yet known 
a No daughter of hers had been 
misused by any man, and no son of hers 
had ever misused any one’s daughter. Her 
children had gone out into the world steadi- 
ly, prudently, making no brilliant marriages, 
but never falling into any mistakes. She 
heard of such misfortunes around her,— 
that a young lady here had loved in vain, 
and that a young lady there had been left 
to wear the willow; but such sorrows had 
never visited her roof, and she was disposed 
to think, — and perhaps to say, — that the 
fault lay chiefly in the imprudence of mo- 
thers. What if at last, when her work in 
this line had been so nearly brought to a 
successful close, misery and disappointment 
should come also upon her lamb? In such 
case Mrs Burton, we may say, was a ewe 
who would not see her lamb suffer without 
many bleatings and considerable exercise of 
her maternal energies. 

And tidings had come to Mrs. Burton 
which had not as yet been allowed to reach 
Florence’s ears. In the office at the Adel- 
phi was one Mr. Walliker, who had a 
zennaee brother now occupying that desk in 

r. Burton’s office which had belonged to 
Harry Clavering. Through Bob Walliker, 
Mrs. Burton learned that Harry did not 
come to the office even when it was known 
that he had returned to London from Claver- 
ing ;— and she also learned at last that the 

oung men in the office were connecting 

arry Clavering’s name with that of the 
rich and noble widow, Lady Ongar. Then 
Mrs. Burton wrote to her son Theodore, as 
Florence had written to Theodore’s wife. 

Mrs. Burton, though she had loved Harry 
dearly, and had perhaps in many respects 
liked him better than any of her sons-in-law, 
had, nevertheless, felt some misgivings from 
the first. Florence was brighter, better 
educated, and cleverer than her elder sisters, 
and therefore when it had come to pass that 
she was asked in marriage by a man some- 
what higher in rank and softer in manners 
than they who had married her sisters, there 
had seemed to be some reason for the change; 
—but Mrs. Burton had felt that it was a 
ground for apprehension. High rank and 
soft manners may not always belong toa 
true heart. At first she was unwilling to 





hint this caution even to herself; but at last, 
as her suspicions grew, she spoke the words 
very frequently, not only to herself but also 
to her eae | Why, oh why, had she let 
into her house any man differing in mode of 
life from those whom she had known to be 
honest and good? How would her gray 
hairs be made to go in sorrrow to the grave, 
if, after all her old prudence and all her old 
success, her last pet lamb should be return- 
ed to the mother’s side, ill-used, maimed, 
and blighted ! ‘ 

Theodore Burton, when he received his 
mother’s letter, had not seen Harry since 
his return from Clavering. He had been 
inclined to be very angry with him for his 
long and unannounced absence from the 
office. “He will do no good,” he had said 
to his wife. “He does not know what real 
work means.” But his anger turned to dis- 
gust as regarded Harry, and almost to 

espair as regarded his sister, when Harry 
had been a week in town, and yet had 
not shown himself at the Adelphi. But at 
this time Theodore Burton had heard no 
word of Lady Ongar, though the clerks in 
the office had that name daily in their mouths. 
“Cannot you go to him, Theodore ?” said 
his wife. “ It is very easy to say go to him,” 
he replied. “If I made it my business I 
could, of course, go to him, and no doubt 
find him if I was determined to do so;— 
but what more could I do? I can lead a 
horse to the water, but I cannot make him 
drink.” You could speak to him of Flor- 
ence.” “That is such a woman’s idea,” 
said the husband. “ When every proper in- 
centive to duty and ambition has failed him, 
he is to be brought into the right way by 
the mention of a girl's name!” “ May I see 
him?” Cecilia urged. “ Yes, — if youcan 
catch him; but I do not advise you to try.” 

After that came the two letters for the 
husband and wife, each of which was shown 
to the other; and then for the first time did 
either of them receive the idea that Lady 
Ongar with her fortune might be a cause of 
misery to their sister. “I don’t believe a 
word of it,” said Cecilia, whose cheeks were 
burning, half with shame and half with 
anger. Harry had been such a pet with 
her, — had already been taken so closely to 
her heart as a brother! “ I should not have 
suspected him of that kind of basenesd,” 
said Theodore, very slowly. “ He is not 
base,” said Cecilia. ‘“ He may be idle and 
foolish, but he is not base.” 

“T must at any rate go after him now,” 
said Theodore. “I don’t believe this ;—I 
won’t believe it. I do not believe it. But 
if it should be true!” — 
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“ Oh, Theodore.” 

“T do not think it is true. It is not the 
kind of weakness I have seen in him. He is 
weak and vain, but I should have said that 
he was true.” 

“ T am sure he is true.” 

“Tthink so. I cannot say more than that 
I think so.” 

“ You will write to your mother ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And may I ask Florence to come up ? 
Is it not always better that people should be 
near to each other when they are engaged ?” 

“You can ask her, if you like. I doubt 
whether she will come.” 

“She will come if she thinks that any- 
thing is amiss with him.” 

Cecilia wrote immediately to Florence, 
pressing her invitation in the strongest 
terms that she could use. “I tell you the 
whole truth,” she said. “ We have not 
seen him, and this, of course, has troubled us 
very greatly. I feel quite sure he would 
come to us if you were here; and this, I 
think, should bring you, if no other con- 
sideration does so. Theodore imagines that 
he has become simply idle, and that he is 
ashamed to show himself here because of 
that. It may be that he has some trouble 
with reference to his own home, of which 
we know nothing. But if he has any such 
trouble, you ought to be made aware of it, 
and I feel sure that he would tell you if you 
were here.” Much more she said, arguing 
_ in the same way, and pressing Florence to 
come to London. 

Mr. Burton did not at once send a reply 
to his mother, but he wrote the following 
note to Harry : — 


Adelphi —— , May, 186— 
“My pEAR CLAVERING, —I have been 
sorry to notice your continued absence from 
the office, and both Cecilia and I have been 
very sorry that you have discontinued com- 
ing tous. But I should not have written to 
‘ou on this matter, not wishing to interfere 
in your own concerns, had I not desired to 
see you — with reference to my sis- 
As I have that to say to you concern- 
ing her which I can hardly write, will you 
make an appointment with me here, or at 
my house? Or, if you cannot do that, will 
you say when I shall find you at home? If 
ou will come and dine with us we shall 
ike that best, and leave you to name an 
early day: to-morrow, or the next day, or 
the day after. 
“ Very truly yours, 
“ THEODORE BurRTON.” 
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When Cecilia’s letter reached Stratton 
and another post came without any letter 
from Harry, poor Florence’s heart sank low 
in her bosom. “ Well, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Burton, who watched her daughter anxious- 
ly while she was reading the letter. Mrs. 
Burton had not told Florence of her own 
letter to her son; and now, having herself 
received no answer, looked to obtain some 
reply from that which her daughter-in-law 
had sent. 

“ Cecilia wants me to go to London,” said 
Florence. 

“Is there anything the matter that you 
should go just now ?” 

“Not exactly the matter, mamma; but 
you can see the letter.” 

Mrs. Burton read it slowly, and felt sure 
that much was the matter. She knew that 
Cecilia would have written in that strain 
only under the influence of some great alarm. 
At first she was disposed to think that she 
herself would go to London. She was 
eager to know the truth, — eager to utter 
her loud maternal bleatings if any wrong 
were threatened to her lamb. Florence 
might go with her, but she longed herself 
to be on the field of action. She felt that 
she could almost annihilate any man by her 
words and looks who would dare to ill-treat 
a girl of hers. 

“ Well, mamma ;— what do you think ?” 

“T don’t know yet, my dear. I will speak 
to your papa before dinner.” But as Mrs. 
Burton had been usually autocratic in the 
management of her own daughters, Flor- 
ence was aware that her mother simply 
required a little time before she made up 
her mind. “It is not that I want to go to 
London — for the pleasure of it, mamma.” 

““T know that, my dear.” 

“Nor yet merely to see him! — though 
of course I do long to see him!” 

* ef course you do;—why shouldn’t 
you » : 

“ But Cecilia is so very prudent, and she 
thinks that it will be better. And she 
would not have pressed it, unless Theodore 
had thought so too!” 

“T thought Theodore would have writ- 
ten to me!” 

“ But he writes so seldom.” 

“T expected a letter from him now, as I 
had written to him.” 

“ About Harry, do you mean ?” 

“ Well;— yes. Idid not mention it, as 
I was aware I might make you uneasy. But 
I saw that you were unhappy at not hear- 
ing from him.” 

“ Oh, mamma, do let me go.” 
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“ Of course you shall go if you wish it ; 
— but let me speak to papa before anything 
is quite decided.” 

rs. Burton did speak to her husband, 
and it was arranged that Florence should go 
- to Onslow Crescent. But Mrs. Burton, 
though she had been always autocratic 
about her unmarried daughters, had never 
been autocratic about herself. When she 
hinted that she also might go, she saw that 
the scheme was not approved, and she at 
once abandoned it. “It would look as if 
we were all afraid,” said Mr. Burton, “ and 
after all what does it come to? —a young 
— does not write to his sweetheart 
or two or three weeks. I used to think 
myself the best lover in the world, if I 
wrote once a month.” 

“There was no penny post then, Mr. 
Burton.” 

** And I often wish there was none now,” 
said Mr. Burton. That matter was there- 
fore decided, and Florence wrote back to 
her sister-in-law, saying that she would go 
up to London on the third day from that. 
In the meantime, Harry Clavering and 
Theodore Burton had met. 

Has it ever been the lot of any unmarried 
male reader of these pages, to pass three or 
four days in London, without anything to 
do, — to have to get through them by him- 
self,— and to have that burden on his 
shoulder, with the additional burden of 
some terrible, wearing misery, away from 
which there seems to be no road, and out of 
which there is apparently noescape? That 
was Harry Clavering’s condition for some 
few days after the evening which he last 
passed in the company of Lady Ongar, — 
and I will ask any such unmarried man 
whether, in such a plight, there was for 
him any other alternative, but to wish him- 
self dead? In such a condition, a man can 
simply walk the streets by himself, and de- 
ciare to himself that everything is bad, and 
rotten, and vile, and worthless. He wishes 
himself dead, and calculates the different 
advantages of prussic acid and pistols. He 
may the while take his meals very punctu- 
ally at his club, may smoke his cigars, and 
drink his bitter beer, or brandy-and-water ; 
— but he is all the time wishing himself 
dead, and making that calculation as to the 
best way of achieving that desirable result. 
Such was Harry Clavering’s condition now. 
As for his office, the doors of that place 
were absolutely closed against him, by the 
presence of Theodore Burton. When he 
attempted to read he could not understand 
a word, or sit for ten minutes with a book 
in his hand. No occupation was possible 
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tohim. He lo to go again to Bolton 
Street, but he did not even do that. If 
there, he could act only as though Florence 
had been deserted for ever; and if he so 
acted he would be infamous for life. And 

et he had sworn to Julia that such was his 
intention. He hardly dared to ask himself 
which of the two he loved. The misery of 
it all had become so heavy upon him, that 
he could take no pleasure in the thought of 
his love. It must always be all regret, all 
sorrow, and all remorse. Then there came 
upon him the letter from Theodore Burton, 
and he knew that it was necessary that he 
should see the writer. 

Nothing could be more disagreeable than 
such an interview, but he could not allow’ 
himself to be guilty of the cowardice of de- 
clining it. Of personal quarrel with Bur- 
ton he was not afraid. He felt, indeed, 
that he might almost find relief in the 
capability of being himself angry with an 
one. But he must positively make up his 
mind before such an interview. He must 
devote himself either to Florence or to 
Julia; and he did not know how to aban- 
don the one or the other. He had allowed 
himself to be so governed by impulse that 
he had pledged himself to Lady Ongar, and 
had sworn to her that he would be entirely 
hers. She, it is true, had not taken him 
altogether at his word, but not the less did 
he know, — did he think that he knew, — 
that she looked for the performance of his 

romise. And she had been the first that 

e had sworn to love! 

In his dilemma he did at‘last go to Bol- 
ton Street, and there found that Lady On- 
ar had left town for three or four days. 
The servant said that she had gone, he be- 
lieved, to the Isle of Wight; and that Ma- 
dame Gordeloup had gone with her. She 
was to be back in town early in the follow- 
ing week. This was on a Thursday, and 
he was aware that he could not postpone his 
interview with Burton till after Julia’sreturn. 
So he went to his club, and nailing himself 
as it were to the writing-table, made an 
appointment for the following morning. 
He would be with Burton at the ‘Adel 
phi at twelve o'clock. He had been in 
trouble, he said, and that trouble had kept 
him from the office and from Onslow Cres- 
cent. Having written this, he sent it off, 
and then played billiards and smoked and 
dined, played more billiards and smoked 
and drank till the usual hours of the night 
had come. He was not a man who liked 
such things. He had not become what he 
was by passing his earlier ‘years after this 
fashion. But his misery required excite- 
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ment, — and billiards with tobacco were 
better than the desolation of solitude. 

On the following morning he did not 
breakfast till near eleven. Why should he 
get up as long as it was possible to obtain 

e relief which was to be had from dozing ? 
As far as possible he would not think of the 
matter till he had put his hat upon his head 
to go to the Adelphi. But the time for 

his hat soon came, and he started 
on his short journey. But even as he 
walked, he could not think of it. He was 
urposeless, as a ship without a rudder, tell- 
ing himself that he could only go as the 
winds might direct him. How he did hate 
himself for his one weakness! And yet he 
hardly made an effort to overcome it. On 
one point only did he seem to have a re- 
solve. If Burton attempted to use with 
him anything like a threat he would instant- 
ly resent it. 

Punctually at twelve he walked into the 
outer office, and was told that Mr. Burton 
was in his room. 

“ Halloa, Clavering,” said Walliker, who 
was standing with his back to the fire. “I 
— we had lost you for good and all, 

d here you are:come back again.” 

Harry had always disliked this man, and 
now hated him worse than ever. “ Yes; I 
am here,” said he, “ for a few minutes; but 
I believe I need not trouble you.” 

“ All right, old fellow,” said Walliker ; 
and then Harry passed through into the 
inner room. 

“T am very glad to see you, Harry,” said 
Burton, rising and giving his hand cordially 
to Clavering. “And I am sorry to hear 
that you have been in trouble. Is it any- 
thing in which we can help you ?” 

“JI hope,— Mrs. Burton is well,” said 
Harry, hesitating. 

“Pretty well.’ 

“ And the children ?” 

“ Quite well. They say you are a very 
bad fellow not to go and see them.” 

“T believe I am a bad fellow,” said Har- 


ry: 

“Sit down, Harry. It will be best to 
come at the point at once;— will it not? 
Is there anything wrong between you and 
Florence ?” 

“ What do you mean by wrong ?” 

“T should call it very wrong, — hideously 
wrong, if after all that has passed between 
you, there should now be any doubt as to 
your affection for each other. If such 
doubt were now to arise with her, I should 
almost disown my sister.” 

“ You will never have to blush for her.” 





“TI think not. I thank God that hitherto 
there have been no such blushes among us. 
And I hope, Harry, that my heart may nev- 
er have to bleed for her. Come, Harry, let 
me tell you all at once like an honest man. 
I hate subterfuges and secrets. A report 
has reached the old people at home, — not 
Florence, mind, — that you are untrue to 
Florence, and are passing your time with 
_ lady who is the sister of your cousin’s 

Nag 
“ What right have they to ask how I pass 
my time ?” 

“Do not be unjust, Harry. If hoa sim- 
ply tell me that your visits to that lady im- 

ly no evil to my sister, I, knowing you to 
* a gentleman, will take your word for all 
that it can mean.” He paused, and Harry 
hesitated and could not answer. “ Nay, 
dear friend, — brother as we both of us have 
thought you, —come once more to Onslow 
Crescent and kiss the bairns, and kiss Ceci- 
lia, too, and sit with us at our table, and 
talk as you used to do, and I will ask no 
further question;—nor will she. Then 
you will come back here to your work, and 
your trouble will be gone, and your mind 
will be at ease ; and, Harry, one of the best 

irls that ever gave her heart into a man’s 

eeping will be there to worship. you, and 
to swear when your back is turned that any 
one who says a word against you shall be 
no brother and no sister and no friend of 
hers.” 

And this was the man who had dusted 
his boots with his pocket-handkerchief, and 
whom Harry had regarded as being on that 
account hardly fit to be his friend! He 
knew that the man was noble, and good, and 

enerous, and true;— and knew also that 
in all that Burton said he simply did his 
duty as abrother. But not on that account 
was it the easier for him to reply. 

“ Say that you will come to us this eve- 
ning,” said Burton. “ Even if you have an 
engagement, put it off.” 

“] have none,” said Harry. 

“ Then say that you will come to us, and 
all will be well.” 

Harry understood of course that his com- 


pliance with this invitation, would be taken . 


as implying that all was right. It would be 
so easy to accept the invitation and any 
other answer was so difficult! But yet he 
would not bring himself to tell the lie. 

“ Burton,” he said, “ I am in trouble.” 

“ What is the trouble?” The man’s vocie 
was now changed, and so was the glance of 
his eye. There was no expression of anger, 
— none as yet; but the sweetness of his 
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countenance was gone,— a sweetness that 
was unusual to him, but which still was at 
his command when he needed it. 

“TI cannot tell you all here. If you will 
let me come to you this evening I will tell 
you every thing,—to you and to Cecilia 
too. Will you let me come?” 

“Certainly. Will you dine with us?” 

“ No ;— after dinner ; when the children 
are in bed.” Then he went, leaving on the 
mind of Theodore Burton an impression 
that though something was much amiss, his 
mother had been wrong in her fears respect- 
ing Lady Ongar. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
FRESHWATER GATE. 


Count Parterorr, Sophie’s brother, was 
a man who, when he had taken a thing in 
hand, generally liked to carry it through. 
It may perhaps be said that most men are 
of this turn of mind; but the count was, I 
think, especially eager in thisrespect. And 
as he was not one who had many irons in 
the fire, who made either many little efforts, 
or any great efforts after things altogether 
beyond his reach, he was justified in expect- 
ing success. As to Archie’s courtship, any 
one who really knew the man and the 
woman, and who knew any thing of the na- 
ture of women in general, would have pre- 
dicted failure for him. Even with Doodle’s 
aid he could not have a chance in the race. 
But when Count Pateroff entered himself 
for the same prize, those who knew him 
would not speak of his failure as a thing cer- 
tain. 

The prize was too great not to be at- 
tempted by so very prudent a gentleman. 
He was less impulsive in his nature than his 
sister, and did not open his eyes and talk 
with watering mouth of the seven thousands 
of pounds a year; but in his quiet way he 
had weighed and calculated all the advan- 
tages to be gained, had even ascertained 
at what rate he could insure the lady’s life, 
and had made himself certain that nothing 
in the deed of Lord Ongar’s marriage-settle- 
ment entailed any pecuniary penalty on his 
widow's second marriage. en he had 
gone down, as we know, to Ongar Park, 
and as he had walked from the lodge to the 
house and back again, he had looked around 
him complacently, and told himself that the 
place would do very well. For the English 
character, in spite of the pigheadedness of 
many Englishmen, he had,—as he would 
have said himself, — much admiration, and 
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he thought that the life of a country gentle- 
man, with a nice place of his own, — with 
such a very nice place of his own as was 
Ongar Park, — and so — nice an income, 
would suit him well in his declining years. 

And he had certain advantages, certain 
aids towards his object, which had come to 
him from circumstances ; — as, indeed, he 
had also certain disadvantages. He knew 
the lady, which was in itself much. He 
knew much of the lady's history, and had 
that cognisance of the saddest circum- 
stances of her life, which in itself creates an 
intimacy. It is not necessary now to go 
back to those scenes which had disfigured 
the last months of Lord Ongar’s life, but 
the reader will understand that what had 
then occurred gave the count a possible 
footing as a suitor. And the reader will 
also understand the disadvantages which 
had at this time already shown themselves 
in the lady’s refusal to see the count. 

It may be thought that Sophie’s standing 
with Lady Ongar would be a great advan- 
tage to her brother; but I doubt whether 
the brother trusted either the honesty or 
the discretion of his sister. He would have 
been willing to purchase such assistance as 
she might give, — not in Archie’s pleasant 
way, with bank-otes hidden under his 
glove, — but by acknowledgments for ser- 
vices to be turned into solid remuneration 
when the marriage should have taken place, 
had he not feared that Sophie might com- 
municate the fact of such acknowledgments 
to the other lady,— making her own bar- 
gain in doing so. He had calculated all 
this, and had come to the conclusion that 
he had better make no direct proposal to 
Sophie; and when Sophie made a direct 

roposal to him, pointing out to him in glow- 
ing language all the fine things which such 
a marriage would give him, he had hardly 
vouchsafed to her a word of answer. “ Very 
well,” said Sophie to herself; —“ very well. 
Then we both know what we are about.” 

Sophie herself would have kept Lady 
Ongar from marrying any one had she been 
able. Not even a brother’s gratitude would 
be so serviceable to her as the generous 
kindness of a devoted friend. That she 
might be able both to sell her services to @ 
lover, and also to keep Julie from marry- 
ing, was a lucky combination of circum- 
stances which did not occur to her till Ar- 
chie came to her with the money in his 
glove. That complicated game she was 
now playing, and was aware that Harry 
Clavering was the great stumbling-block in 
her way. A woman even less clever than 
Sophie would have perceived that Lady 
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Ongar was violently attached to Harry ; 
and Sophie, when she did see it, thought 
that there was nothing left for her but to 
make her hay while the sun was yet shin- 
ing. Then she heard the story of Florence 
Burton; and again she thought that For- 
tune was on her side. She told the story 
of Florence Burton, — with what result we 
know ; and was quite sharp enough to per- 
ceive afterwards that the tale had had its 
intended effect,—even though her Julie 
had resolutely declined to speak either of 
rry Clavering or of Florence Burton. 

Count Pateroff had again called in Bol- 
ton Street, and had again been refused ad- 
mittance. It was plain to him to see by the 
servant’s manner that it was intended that 
he should understand that*he was not to be 
admitted. Under such circumstances, it 
was necessary that he must either abandon 
his pursuit, or that he must operate upon 
Lady Ongar through some other feeling 
than her personal regard for himself. He 
might, perhaps, have trusted much to his 
own eloquence if he could have seen her; 
but how is a man to be eloquent in his woo- 
ing if he cannot see the lady whom he cov- 
ets? There is, indeed, the penny post, but 
in these days of legal restraints, th ere isno 
other method of approaching an unwillin 
beauty. Forcible abduction is put an ond 
to as regards Great Britain and Ireland. 
So the count had resort to the post. 

His letter was very long, and shall not, 
therefore, be given to the reader. He be- 
gan by telling Lady Ongar that she owed 
it to him for the good services he had done 
her, to read what he might say, and to an- 
swer him. He then gave her various rea- 
sons why she should see him, pleading, amon 
other things, in language which she coul 
understand, though the words were pur- 
posely as ambiguous as they could be made, 
that he had possessed and did possess the 
power of doing her a grievous injury, and 
that he had abstained, and— hoped that 
he might be able to abstain for the future, 
She knew that the words contained no 
threat, — that taken literally they were the 
reverse of a threat, and amounted to a 

romise, — but she understood also all that 

e had intended to imply. Long as his 
own letter was, he said nothing in it as to 
his suit, confining himself to a request that 
she should see him. But with his letter he 
sent her an enclosure longer than the letter 
itself, in which his wishes were clearly ex- 
plained. 

This enclosure purported to be an ex- 
pression of Lord 6 ar’s wishes on many 


to Count Pateroff in the latter days of the 
lord’s life; but as the manuscript was alto- 
gether in the count’s writing, and did not 
even pretend to have been subjected to 
Lord Ongar’s eye, it simply amounted to 
the count’s own story of their alleged con- 
versations. There might have been no 
such conversations, or their tenour might 
have been very different from that which 
the count represented, or the statements 
and opinions, if eee at all by Lord 
Ongar, might have been expressed at times 
when no statements or opinions coming 
from him could be of any value. But as to 
these conversations, if they could have been 
verified as having come from Lord Ongar’s 
mouth when he was in full possession of 
such faculties as he possessed, —all that 
would have amounted to nothing with Lady 
Ongar. To Lord Ongar alive she had 
owed obedience, and had been obedient. 
To Lord Ongar dead she owed no obedi- 
ence, and would not be obedient. 

Such would have been her feelings as to 
any document which could have reached 
her, purporting to contain Lord Ongar’s 
wishes; but this document was of a nature 
which made her specially antagonistic to the 
exercise of any such marital authority from 
the grave. It was very long, and went into 
small details, —aenalle which were very 
small ; but the upshot of it all was a tender- 
ing of great thanks to Count Pateroff, and 
the expression of a strong wish that the count 
should marry his widow. “O. said that 
this would be the only thing for J’s name.” 
“ Q. said that this would be the safest course 
for his own honour.” “ O. said, as he took 
my hand, that in promising to take this step 
I gave him great comfort.” “O. commis- 
sioned me to speak to J. in his name to this 
effect.” The O. was of course Lord Ongar, 
and the J. was of course Julia. It was all 
in French, and went on in the same strain 
for many pages. Lady Ongar answered the 
letter as follows : — 


“Lady Ongar presents her compliments 
to Count Pateroff, and begs to return the 
enclosed manuscript, which is, to her, per- 
fectly valueless. Lady Ongar must still 
decline, and now more strongly than before, 
to receive Count Pateroff. 

“ Bolton Street, May 186—. 


She was quite firm as she did this. She 
had no doubt at all on the matter. She did 


not feel that she wanted to ask for any ad- 
vice. But she did feel that this count might 
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that she was sadly, —sadly in want of love 
and protection. For aught she knew, the 
count might publish the whole statement, 
and people might believe that those words 
came from her husband, and that her hus- 
band had understood what would be best for 
her fame and for his honour. The whole 
thing was a threat, and not to save herself 
from.any misery, would she have succumbed 
to a menace ; but still it was possible that 
the threat might be carried out. 

She was sorely in want of love and pro- 
tection. At this time, when the count’s 
letter reached her, Harry had been with her ; 
and we know what had passed between 
them. She had bid him go to Florence, — 
and love Florence,—and marry Florence, 
—and leave her in her desolation. That 
had been her last command to him. But we 
all know what such commands mean. She 
had not been false in giving him these orders. 
She had intended it at the moment. The 

low of self-sacrifice had been warm in her 

osom, — and she had resolved to do with- 
out that which she wanted in order that 
another might have it. But when she 
thought of it afterwards in her loneliness, 
she told herself that Florence Burton could 
not want Harry’s love as she wanted it. 
There could not be such need to this girl, 
who possessed father and mother, and broth- 
ers, and youth, as there was to her, who had 
no other arm on which she could lean, be- 
sides that of the one man for whom she had 
acknowledged her love, and who had also 
declared his passion for her. She made no 
scheme to deprive Florence of her lover. In 
the long hours of her own solitude she never 
revoked, even within her own bosom, the 
last words she had said to Harry Clavering. 
But not the less did she hope that he might 
come to her again, and that she might learn 
from him that he had freed himself from 
that unfortunate engagement into which her 
falseness to him had driven him. 

It was after she had answered Count 
Pateroff’s letter that she resolved to go out 
of town for three or four days. Fort some 
short time she had been minded to go away 
altogether, and not to return till after the au- 
tumn ; but this scheme gradually diminished 
itself and fell away, till she determined that 
she would come back after three or four days. 
Then came to her Sophie,—her devoted 
Sophie, — Sophie whom she despised and 
hated ; Sophie of whom she was so anxious 
to rid herself that in all her plans there was 
some little under-plot to that effect ; Sophie 
whom she knew to be dishonest to her in any 
way that might make dishonesty profitable ; 
and before Sophie had left her, Sophie had 








engaged herself to go with her dear friend 
to the Isle of Wight! Asa matter of course, 
Sophie was to be franked on this expedition. 
On such expeditions Sophies are always 
franked as amatter of course. And Sophie 
would travel with all imaginable luxury, — 
a matter to which Sophie was by no means 
indifferent, though her own private life was 
conducted with an economy that was not 
luxurious. But, although all these good 
things came in Sophie’s way, she contrived 
to make it appear that she was devoting 
herself in a manner that-was almost sacrifi- 
cial to the friend of her bosom. At the 
same time Lady Ongar sent a few words, as 
a message, to the count by his sister. Lady 
Ongar, having told to Madame Gordelou 
the story of the document which had reache 
her, and having described her own ahswer, 
was much commended by her friend. 

“You are quite right, dear, quite. Of 
course I am fond of my brother. Edouard 
and I have always been the best of friends. 
But that does not make me think you ought 
to give yourself tohim. Bah! Why should 
a woman give away everything? Edouard 
is a fine fellow. But what is that? Fine 
fellows like to have all the money them- 
selves.” ; 

“Will you tell him, — from me,” said 
Lady Ongar, “ that I will take it asea kind- 
ness on his part if he will abstain from com- 
ing to my house. I certainly shall not see 
him with my own consent.” 

Sophie promised,—and probably gave 
the message; but when she also informed 
Edouard of Lady Ongar’s intended visit to 
the Isle of Wight, telling him the day on 
which they were going and the precise spot, 
with the name of the hotel at which they 
were to stay, she went a little beyond the 
commission which her dearest friend had 
given her. - ; 

At the western end of the Isle of Wight, 
and on the further shore, about three miles 
from the point of the Island which we call 
the Needles, there is a little break in the 
cliff, known to all stay-at-home English trav- 
ellers as Freshwater Gate. Here there is a 
cluster of cottages and two inns, and a few 
bathing-boxes, and ready access by easy 
ascents to the breezy downs on either side, 
over which the sea air blows with all its salt 
and wholesome sweetness. At one of these 
two inns Lady Ongar located herself and 
Sophie; and all Freshwater, and all Yar- 
mouth, and all that end of the island were 
alive to the fact that the rich widowed count- 
ess respecting whom such strange tales were 
told, had come on a visit to these parts. 
Innkeepers like such visitors. The more 
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venomous are the stories told against them, 
the more money are they apt to spend, and 
the less likely are they to examine their bills. 
Arich woman altogether withdut a charac- 
ter is a mine of wealth to an innkeeper. In 
the present case no such godsend had come 
in the way, — but there was supposed to be 
a something a little odd, and the visitor was 
on that account the more welcome. 

Sophie was not the most delightful com- 
panion in the world for sucha place. Lon- 
don was her sphere, as she herself had 
understood when declaiming against those 
husbands who keep their wives in the coun- 
try. And she had no love for the sea spe- 
cially, regarding all winds as nuisances 
excepting such as had been raised by her 
own efforts, and thinking that salt from a 
saltcellar was more convenient than that 
brought to her on the breezes. It was now 
near the end of May, but she had not been 

. half an hour at the inn before she was loud 
in demanding a fire,— and when the fire 
came she was unwilling to leave it. Her 
gesture was magnificent when Lady Ongar 

roposed to her that she should bathe. 
at, — put her own dear little dry body, 
by her own will, into the cold sea! She 
shrugged herself, and shook herself, and 
without speaking a word declined with so 
much elequence that it was impossible not 
to admire her. Nor would she walk. On 
the first day, during the warmest part of the 
day, she allowed herself to be taken out in 
a carriage belonging to the inn; but after 
i drive she —— to the fire, and consumed 
er time with a French novel. 

Nor was Lady Ongar much more comfort- 
able in the Isle of Wight than she had been 
in London. The old poet told us how Black 
Care sits behind the horseman, and some 
modern poet will some day describe to us 

' that terrible goddess as she takes her place 
with the stroker close to the fire of the loco- 
motive engine. Sitting with Sophie opposite 
to her, Lady Ongar was not happy, even 
though her eyerested on the lines of that mag- 
nificent coast. Once indeed, on the eve- 
ning of their first day, Sophie left her, and 
she was alone for nearly an hour. Ah, how 
happy could she have been if Harry Clav- 
ering might have been there with her. 

Perhaps a day might come in which Harry 

might bring her there. In such a case Atra 

Cura would be left behind, and then she 

might be altogether happy. She sat dreain- 
ing of this for above an hour, and Sophie 
was still away. When Sophie returned, 
which she did all too soon, she explained 
that she had been in her bedroom. She 





had been very busy, and now had come 
down to make herself comfortable. 

On the next evening Lady Ongar de- 
clared her intention of going up on the 
downs by herself. They had dined at five, 
so that she might have a long evening, and 
soon after six she started. ‘If I do not 
break down I will get as far as the Needles,” 
she said. Sophie, who had heard that the 
distance was three miles, lifted up her hands 
in despair. “If you are not back before 
nine I shall send the people after you.” 
Consenting to this with a laugh, Lady On- 
gar made her way up to the downs, and 
walked steadily on towards the extreme 
point of the island. To the Needles them- 
selves she did not make her way. These 
rocks are now approached, as all the stay-at- 
home travellers know, through a fort, and 
down to the fort she did not go. But turn- 
ing a little from the highest point of the hill 
towards the cliffs on her left hand, she de- 
scended till she reached a spot from which 
she could look down on the pebbly beach 
lying some three hundred feet below her, 
and on the soft shining ripple of the quiet 
waters as they moved themselves with a 
pleasant sound on the long strand which lay 
stretched in a line from the spot beneath 
her out to the point of the island. The 
evening was warm, and almost transparent 
in its clearness, and very quiet. There was 
no sound even of a breeze. When she seat- 
éd herself close upon the margin of the cliff, 
she heard the small waves moving the stones 
which they washed, and the sound was as 
the sound of little children’s voices, very 
distant. Looking down, she could see 
through the wonderful transparency of the 
water, and the pebbles below it were bright 
as diamonds, and the sands were burnished 
like gold. And each tiny silent wavelet as 
it moved up towards the shore and lost ifself 
at last in its own effort, stretched itself the 
whole length of the strand. Such brightness 
on the sea-shore she had never seen before, 
nor had she ever listened as now she listened 
to that infantine babble of the baby waves. 
She sat there close upon the margin, on a 
seat of chalk which the winds had made, 
looking, listening, and forgetting for a while 
that she was Lady Ongar whom people did 
not know, who lived alone in the world 
with Sophie Gordeloup for her friend, — 
and whose lover was betrothed to another 
woman. She had been there perhaps half- 
an-hour, and had learned to be at home on 
her perch, sitting there in comfort, with no 
desire to move, when a voice which she well 
knew at the first sound startled her, and she 
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rose quickly to her feet. ‘“ Lady Ongar,” 
said the voice, “ are you not rather near the 
edge?” As she turned round there was 
Count Pateroff with his hand already upon 
her dress, so that no danger might be pro- 
duced by the suddenness of his speech. 

“There is nothing to fear,” she said, 
stepping back from her seat. As she did so, 
he dropped his hand from her dress, and, 
raising it to his head, lifted his hat from his 
forehead. “You will excuse me, I hope, 
Lady Ongar,” he said, “for having taken 
this mode of speaking to you.” 

“T certainly shall not excuse you; nor, 
further than I can help it, shall 1 listen to 

ou.” .° 
ar There are a few words which I must 
8a lig 

‘ Count Pateroff, I beg that you will 
leave me. This is treacherous and unman- 
ly,— and can do you no good. By what 
right do you follow me here ?” 

“T follow you for your own good, Lady 
Ongar ; I do it that you may hear me say 
a few words that are necessary for you to 
hear.” 

“T will hear no words from you,— that 
is, none willingly. By this time you ought 
to know me and to understand me.” She 
had begun to walk up the hill very rapidly, 
and for a moment or two he had thought 
that the would escape him; but her breath 
had soon failed her, and she found herself 
compelled to stand while he regained his 
place beste her. This he had not done 
without an effort, and for some minutes 
they were beh silent. “ It is very beauti- 
ful,” at last he said, pointing away over the 
sea. 

“Yes;—it is very beautiful,” she an- 
swered. “ Why did you disturb me when I 
was so happy?” Btt the count was still 
recovering his breath and made no answer 
to this question. When, however, she at- 
tempted to move on agday, still breasting 
the hill, he put his hand upsa her arm very 
gently. 

“Lady Ongar,” he said, “ you must listen 
to me fora moment. Why not do it with- 
out a quarrel ?” ’ 

“If you mean that I cannot escaye from 
you, it is true enough.” . 

“ Why should you want to escape ? did I 
ever hurt you? Before this have I \ot 
protected you from injury ?” 

“No;—never. You protect me!” 

“Yes;—I; from your husband, from 

ourself, and from the world. You do not 

now, — not yet, all that I have done for 
you. Did you read what Lord Ongar had 
said ?” 





“T read what it pleased _ to write.” 

“‘ What it pleased me! Do you pretend 
to think that Lord Ongar did not speak as 
he speaks there? Do you not know that 
those were his own words? Do you not 
recognize them? Ah, yes, Lady Ongar; 
you know them to be true.” : 

“ Their truth or falsehood is nothing to 
me. They are altogether indifferent to me 
either way.” 

“ That would be very well if it were pos- 
sible; but it is not. There; now we are 
at the top, and it will be easier. Will you 
let me have the honour to offer you my 
arm? No! Be it so; but I think you 
would walk the easier. It would not be for 
the first time. 

“ That is a falsehood.” As she spoke she 
stepped before him, and looked into his 
face with eyes full of passion. ‘“ That is a 
pongre falsehood. I never walked-with a 

and resting on your grm.” 

There came over his face the pleasantest 
smile as he answered her. “ You forget 
everything,” he said; —“ everything. But 
it does not matter. Other people will not 
forget. Julie, you had better take me for 
your husband. You will be better as my 
wife, and bappier, than you can be other- 
wise.” 

“Look down there, Count Pateroff;— 
down to the edge. If my misery is too . 
great to be borne, I can escape from it there 
on better terms than you propose to me.” 

“Ah! That is what we call poetry. 
Poetry is very pretty, and in saying this as 
you do, you make yourself divine. But to 
be dashed over the cliffs and broken on the 
rocks; in prose it is not so well.” 

“ Sir, will you allow me to pass on while 
you remain ; or will you let me rest here, 
while you return alone ?” 

“No, Julie ; not so. I have found you 
with too much difficulty. In London, you 
see, I could not find you. Here, for a 
minute, vou must listen to me. Do you not 
know, Julie, that your character is in my 
hands?” 

“In your hands? No;— never; thank 
God, never. But what if it were?” 

“ Only this, —that I am forced to play 
the only game that you leave open to me. 
Chance brought you and me together in 
such a way that nothing but marriage can 
be beneficial to either of us; — and I swore 
t@ Lord Ongar that it should be so. I mean 
that it shall be so, —or that you shall be 
punished for your misconduct to him and to 
me.” 

“You are both insolent and false. But 
listen to me, since you are here and I can- 
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not avoid you. I know what your threats 
mean.” 

“TI have never threatened you. I have 
promised you my aid, but have used no 
threats.” 

“ Not when you tell me that I shall be 
punished ? But to avoid no punishment, if 
any be in your power, will I ever willingly 
place myself in your company. You may 
write of me what papers you please, and 
repeat of me whatever stories you may 
choose to fabricate, but you will not frighten 
me into compliance by doing so. I have, 
at any rate, spirit enough to resist such at- 
tempts as that.” 

“ As you are living at present, you are 
alone in the world ?” ; 

“ And I am content to remain alone.” 

“You are thinking then, of no second 
marriage ?” 

“Tf I were, does that concern you ? But 
I will speak no further word to you. If 
you follow me into the inn, or persecute me 
further by forcing yourself upon me, I will | 
put myself under the protection of the 
police. 

Having said this, she walked on as quick- 
ly as her strength would permit, while he 
walked by her side, urging upon her his 
old arguments as to Lord Ongar’s expressed 
wishes, as to his own efforts on her behalf, 
—and at last as to the strong affection with | 
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which he regarded her. But she kept her 

romise, and said not a word in answer to 
it all. For more than an hour they walked 
side by side, and during a greater part of 
that time not a syllable escaped from her. 
From moment to moment she kept her eye 
warily on him, fearing that he might take 
her by the arm, or attempt some violence 
with her. But he was too wise for this, 
and too fully conscious that no such pro- 
ceeding on his part could be of any service 
to him. He continued, however, to speak to 
her words which she could not avoid hear- 
ing, — hoping rather than thinking that he 
might at last frighten her by a description 
of all the evil which it was within his pow- 
er todoher. But in acting thus he showed 
that he knew nothing of her character. 
She was not a woman whom any prospect 
of evil could possibly frighten into a dis- 
tasteful marriage. 

Within a few hundred yards of the hotel 
there is another fort, and at this point the 
path taken by Lady Ongar led into the 
private grounds of the inn at which she 
was staying. Here the count left her, 
raising his hat as he did so, and saying that 
he hoped to see her again before she left 
the island. : 

“If you do so,” said she, “ it shall be in 
presence of those who can protect me.” 
And so they parted. 





Tne Prantacener Kixes.— A cotrespotid- 
ent writes to a daily paper as follows :— “ Wan- 
dering through France, I found myself a short 
time since at Fontevrault, well known as the 
burial-place of some of our Plantagenet Kings. 
The abbey, once famous, has gone to rack and 
ruin ; its precincts are transformed into a con- 
vict establishment. The graves of the kings 
have, of course, been long plundered, but there 
are still preserved, hidden in a dark corner of 
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the convict chape, begrimed with the dust and 
dirt of ages, the effigies in marble which once 
adorned them of Henry II. and Eleanor of 
Guienne, of Richard Cour de Lion, and— 
most beausful and best preserved of all — Isa- 
bella d’Aagoulemie, the wife of John. Would 
it not be a graceful act of the French Emperor 
to haid them over to our Government? As 
being authenticated likenesses, they would be a 
valaable addition to the records of our history.” 
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From the Contemporary Review. 
THE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS. 


No phase of Christian antiquity speaks 
80 little to the eye, and yet none is so full of 
significance to the mind, nor so important 
to high interests, as the Art found in Rome’s 
Catacombs — the pictorial and sculptured 
evidence to the life of the primitive Church, 
supplying illustrations of inestimable value, 
and pleading with silent eloquence for much 
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to any by which places of sepulture were 
known to paganism,—from the Greek to 
lull or fall asleep ; also to the phrase common 
to epitaphs above Christian graves, depositus 
(interred), implying consignment, the tempo- 
rary trust of a treasure to the tomb, in hope 
of another life— with sense utterly want- 
ing to the funereal terms conditus, compositus, 
and others of pagan use. ‘The records 
these cemeteries contain cannot be appre- 
ciated from any sectarian point of view; 
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but alike command interest from all Chris- 
tians by their luminous and paramount testi- 
mony to those divine truths in respect to 
which the followers of Christ are universally 
agreed, — here far more strikingly manifest 
than is aught that bears evidence to dogmas 
or practices around which discords have 


that has been laid aside, while opposed to 
much that has been adopted, in ecclesiastical 
usage. Here is indeed manifest to the 
thoughtful observer an ideal far from con- 
sistently conformed to at the present day 
by any religious system, Catholic or Protes- 
tant; for the conviction that the true mani- 
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festation of the perfectly evangelic Church 
is yet to be looked for as future, and that 
all institutions hitherto pretending to that 
character are destined eventually to give 
place to a reality nobler and purer, as the 
morning star fades before the lustre of the 
risen sun, — this is what forces itself most 
strongly upon minds capable of bringing 
impartial judgment and independent reason 
to the study of such monuments. ‘ Lately 
exerted activity in the research and illus- 
tration of the records of ancient Christianity 
at Rome — fresh impulses given to learnin 
and speculation in this sphere, and favoure 
by the liberal patronage of Pius IX.,— 
tend, perhaps without the consciousness of 
those immediately concerned, to prepare for 
a new era in faith and devotion, whose 
spirit will probably prove adverse, in va- 
rious respects, to the teaching or practice of 
Rome, if not irreconcilable with her now 
admitted claims for the hierarchic order. 
That all which is holy, useful, morally beau- 
tiful, and adapted to humanity’s require- 
ments in that ably organized system of 
church government, whose triumphant suc- 
cesses are due to the talents and zeal exert- 
edat this centre, and long assuredly favoured 
by Providence, with ever-renewed proof 
how invariably 


have arisen among those who acknowledge 
the same Divine Author of their faith. tt 
is a noble presentment of one momentous 
phase in the story of humanity that these 
sacred antiquities afford to us. Amidst cir- 
cumstances of unexampled trial, amidst all 
the provocations of calumny, persecution, 
the liabilities to degrading punishment and 
torturing death; while the Christians were 
accused of atheism, considered to be, as 
Tacitus says, convicted of hatred against 
the human race,— not one expression of 
bitter or vindictive feeling, not-one utter- 
ance of the sorrow that is without hope can 
be read upon these monumental pages, but, 
on the contrary, the intelligible language of 
an elevated spirit and calmly chearil teagan, 
hope whose flame never burns dim, faith 
serenely steadfast, a devotional practice 
fraught with sublime mysticism, yet dis- 
"9 by simplicity and repose — alto- 
gether a moral picture, evincing what is 
truly godlike in man ! 

At a glance we may go through the en- 
tire range of scriptural, and almost as rapid- 
ly through that-of symbolic subjects in this 
artistic sphere, both circles obviously deter- 
mined by traditions from which the imagi- 
native faculty was slow to emancipate itself. 
From the Old Testament, —the Fall of Adam 


and Eve, and the judgment pronounced on 


ild “The way is smooth them before their expulsion from Paradise ; 
ror For power that travels with the human heart,” — | Noah in the Ark ; the sacrifice of Abraham ; 
As 


Moses receiving the tables of the Law on 
that all this may, as to essence at least, be 


retained in the final developments of divine 
religion, none can more earnestly desire or 
hope than those who look with full confidence 
for a more perfect rp sagen and embodi- 
ment in the future of the truth taught by 
the world’s Redeemer. 

We have to observe the deeper signifi- 
cance attaching to this term Catacom), than 


Sinai; Moses striking the rock; the story 
of Jonas, in different stages; Daniel in the 
lions’ den; the three Israelites in the fiery 
furnace; the ascent of Elias to Heaven, 
and a few others less common. From the 


New Testament, —the Nativity ; the adora- 
tion of the Magi; the change of water into 
wine; the multiplication of loaves; the 








restoring of sight to the blind; the healing 
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of the cripple, and of the woman afflicted 
with a bloody flux; the raising of Lazarus; 
Christ entering Jerusalem seated on an ass ; 
St. Peter denying Christ, between two 
Jews; the arrest of St. Peter; Pilate wash- 
ing his hands; in one instance (on a sar- 
cophagus), the soldiers crowning our Lord 
in mockery, but (remarkable for the senti- 
ment — the preference for the triumphant 
rather than mournful aspect) a garland of 
flowers being substituted for that thorny 
crown mentioned in the Gospel narrative ; 
in another instance, the Roman soldiers 
striking the Divine Sufferer on the head 
with a reed; but no nearer approach to the 
dread consummation being ever attempted 
—a reserve imposed, no doubt, by reveren- 
tial tenderness, or the fear of betraying to 
scorn the great object of faith respecting that 
supreme sacrifice accomplished on im a 
Among other subjects prominent in the fourth 
century, (though not for the first time then 
seen), are two persons whose high position 
in devotional regards henceforth becomes 
more and more conspicuous with the 
lapse of ages—the Blessed Virgin, and St. 
Peter. The mother of Christ, as first intro- 
duced to us by art, is only seen in her his- 
toric relation to her Divine Son, nor in any 
other than the two scenes of the Nativity, 
and the Adoration of Wise Men —later 
she appears like other of those orantes, or 
figures in the attitude of prayer, and some- 
times between the apostles Peter and Paul 
— occasionally, indeed, with naive expres- 
sion of reverence, on larger scale than these 
latter, an honour, however, not exclusively 
hers, but also given to certain other virgin 
saints, especially St. Agnes. The first ex- 
ample of the “ Madonna and Child” picture, 
destined for such endless reproduction and 
extraordinary honours, is seen over a tomb 
in the Catacombs of St. es: Mary with 
veiled head, arms extended in prayer, and 
the Child, not apparently seated, but stand- 
ing before her, on each side being the mono- 
am of the holy name, XP, — which sym- 

1 (rarely in use before the conversion of 
Constantine) suffices to show that this pic- 
ture cannot be of earlier date than the 
fourth century, as the absence of the nim- 
bus to the heads both of Mother and Child 
indicates origin not later than the earlier 
years of the next century, before which 
that attribute scarcely appears in Christian 
art. An event in ecclesiastical history ex- 
plains how this pictorial subject, the Madon- 
na and Child, attained its high importance 
’ and popularity — became, in fact, a symbol 
of orthodoxy, displayed in private houses, 
painted on furniture, and embroidered on 
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garments. It was in the year, 431 that 
the Council of Ephesus, in denouncing the 
adverse opinions of Nestorious, defined that 
Mary was not merely the mother of humani- 
ty, but to be revered in a more exalted 
sense as the mother of Deity inChrist, 
Turning to the purely symbolic, we find 
most frequently introduced —the lamb 
(later appearing with the nimbus round its 
head), and the various other forms in which 
faith contemplated the Redeemer: namely, 
the good shepherd ; Orpheus charming wild 
animals with his lyre; the vine; the olive ; 
the rock; a light; a column; a fountain ; 
a lion: and we may read seven poetic lines 
by St. Damascus enumerating all the titles 
or symbols referring to the same Divine Per- 
sonality, comprising, besides the above, & 
king; a giant; a gem; a gate; a rod; a 
hand ; ahouse ; anet; avineyard. Butamong 
all others, the symbol most Lequently seen is 
the fish, with a meaning perhaps generally 
known, but too important to be here omit- 
ted — its corresponding term in Greek being 
formed of the initial letters of the hol 
name and title, “ Jesus Christ, Son of God, 
Saviour.” We find also the dove for the 
Holy Spirit, or for beatified spirits generally ; 
the stag, for the desire after baptism and 
heavenly truth ; candelabra, for illumination 
through the Gospel; a ship, for the Church, 
— sometimes represented sailing near a light- 
house, to signify the Church guided by the 
Source of all Light and Truth; a fish, 
swimming with a basket of bread on its 
back, for the eucharistic sacrament; the 
horse, for eagerness or speed in embracing 
divine doctrine ; the lion, for martyr forti- 
tude, or vigilance against the snares of sin 
(as well as with that higher allusion above 
noticed); the peacock, for immortality ; 
the pheenix, for the resurrection ; the hare, 
for persecution, or the perils to which the 
faithful must be exposed; the cock, for 
vigilance — the fox being taken in a nega- 
tive sense of warning against astuteness 
and pride, as the dove (besides its other 
meanings) reminded of the simplicity be- 
coming to believers. Certain trees also 
appear in the same mystic order; the cy- 
press and the pine, for death; the palm, for 
victory; the olive, for the fruit of good 
works, the lustre of virtue, mercy, purity, 
or peace; the vine, not only for the Eu- 
charist and the Person of the Lord, but also 
for the ineffable union of the faithful in and 
with His Divinity. The lamp in the sepul- 
chre implies both the righteous man and the 
true Light of the World; the house repre- 
sents either the sepulchre, or the mortal 
enement we inhabit in life; and the 
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anchor is taken not only in the sense under- 


stood by paganism, but also for constancy 
and fortitude, or as indicating the cross. 
Another less intelligible object, the wine- 
barrel, is supposed to imply concord, or the 
union of the faithful, bound together by 
sacred ties, as that vessel’s staves are by its 
hoops. The lyre, sometimes in the hand of 
its master Orpheus, is a beautiful symbol 
for the harmony and mansuetude produced 
by the subjection of evil passions through 
the divinely potent action of truth. The 
four seasons appear with higher allusion 
than could be apprehended by the Gen- 
tiles — winter representing the present life 
of storms and troubles; spring, the renova- 
tion of the soul and resuscitation of the 
body; summer, the glow of love towards 
God; and autumn, the death by, martyr- 
dom, or life’s glorious close after conflict, 
in anticipation of “the bright spring-dawn 
of heaven’s eternal year.” 

Jn order to understand such a subject as 


the Eucharist, in its supreme place as pre-|. 


sented by this primitive art, we must en- 
deavour to realize what this ordinance was 
to the early Christians, — the centre, and it 
seems daily recurring transaction of their 
worship, — the keystone of the mystic arch 
on which their whole devotional system 
may be said to have rested. On every side 
appears evident the desire at once to con- 
vey its meanings through symbolism to the 
faithful, and to conceal both its dogma and 
celebration from the knowledge of unbe- 
lievers: never introduced with direct repre- 
sentment either of its institution or ritual, 
but repeatedly in presentment for the en- 
lightened eye through a peculiar selection 
ot ——s by the fish placed, together 
with loaves marked with a cross, on a table ; 
or still more significant, the fish floatin 

in water, with a basket containing brea 

and a small vessel of wine on its back — 
thus representing at once what I might 
describe in the words of the Anglican 
Catechism, “the outward and visible sign,” 
and “the inward part or thing signified,” 
— the elements of the Eucharist, with the 
very Person of the Redeemer. Another 
naively expressive symbol, less intelligible 
at first sight, is the pail of milk, designed to 
signify the celestial food prepared by the 
Good Shepherd for his flock: this mystic 
sense sometimes made more clear by the 
nimbus within which the pail is seen ; or by 
its being ee on a rude altar, beside 
which is the pastoral staff, without the fig- 


ure of the shepherd, who is elsewhere seen 
carrying this vessel; the lamb also being 
ometimes represented with the pail on its 
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back. A symbolic picture of the Eucharist 
in the form of fish and bread, at the Callix- 
tan Catacombs, is referable, beyond doubt, 
to antiquity as early as the first half of the 
third century ; and a similar one in those of 
S. Lucina is assumed to be not more modern 
than the second century — perhaps of even 
earlier date. Another subject, in the same 
referencé, though less directly conveyed, is 
the Agape, that fraternal (and once sacred) 
banquet, for whose practise in the aposto- 
lic age we must refer to a remarkable pas- 
sage in one of St. Paul’s Epistles, that at once 
explains, and is explained by, this ancient 
usage so often pictorially treated in cata- 
combs. And a mowgrnful testimony indeed 
are the Apostle’s words to the rapid deteri- 
oration of the holiest ordinance through the 
perverseness of men : —“ When ye come to- 
gether into one place, this is not to eat 
the Lord’s Supper: for in eating every 
one taketh before other his own supper; 
and one is hungry, and another is drunken. 
Wherefore, my brethren, when ye 
come together to eat, tarry one for another. 
And if any man hunger, let him eat at 
home, that ye come not together unto 
condemnation.” This feast, with which, 
throughout the first century, the eucharistic 
celebration was incorporated, is represented 
in the art here before us without any sign 
of religious purpose, — a company either 
seated or reclining at a lunette-formed table, 
partaking of food, bread and fish, sometimes 
with wine ; the only symbolic detail being the 
cross marked on loaves, but not of a kind 
peculiar to Christians — such bread, called 

anis decussatus, thus divided by incisions 
into four parts, being of common use among 
the Romans. 

As to the very complex indications of 
date, no era proper to Christians is found 
for our guidance in the earlier catacomb 
monuments; but about the end of the fourth 
century —_ the year of the Roman bish- 
op, é. g., * Salvo Siricio Episcopo,” or “ tem- 
poribus Sancti Innocentii:” the last for- 
mula, no doubt, adopted after the death of 
the pope named ; or (proof of the compara- 
tive equality in episcopal rank according to 
primitive ideas) the date by the years of 
other bishops also, in inscriptions belonging 
to their several dioceses; and from the be- 
ginning of the sixth century are indicated 
the years, not only of bishops, but priests, 
deacons, or even the matrons presiding 
over female communities. Date by con- 
sulates was rarely adopted in these epi- 
graphs before the third, but becomes com- 
mon in the two next centuries, again fallin 
into disuse after the middle of the sixt 
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century; and the year of the emperor, 
which was enjoined for the dating of all 
public acts by Justinian, a.p. 537, scarcely 
in apy instance occurs before that period. 
We follow with interest in those chiselled 
lines the last traces of the existence, and the 
gradual dying out, of that proud institution, 
the Roman consulate; the unostentatious 
language of these Christian epitaphs here 
supplying the last monumental evidence to 
this once great historic reality. The con- 
sulate proper to Rome expired in the year 
531, after being held in the last instance by 
De ius Paulinus; in the following year, 
however, reappearing when assumed by 
Belisarius after his Italién victories. From 
534 to 544, only one consul (for the Eastern 
ayer is on record ; and in that last year 
the office was suppressed by Justinian, 
though once more assumed, in his own per- 
son, by an emperor, namely Justin in 566: 
up to which date the computation, since 
the act of suppression, had been according 
to the years (as we see in these epitaphs) 
post Consulatum Basilii” (after the consu- 
late of Basilius), who had last held that office 
at Constantinople. Curious in this lapidary 
style is the use of the epithet “ divus,” long 
given to defunct emperors without scruple, 
as a mere civil honour, by their Christian 
subjects. Together with characteristics of 
brevity and simplicity, we notice, in these 
epitaphs, a serene spirit of resignation that 
never allows vent to passionate utterance ; 
the word “ dolens” is the strongest expres- 
sion of sorrow, and this but rarely occur- 
ring. As the colder formalities of the classic 
lapidary style were gradually laid aisde, 
ecstatic ejaculations of prayer and hope 
were admitted —“ Vivas jn Deo,” most 
ancient in such use; “ Vive in eterno;” 
“ Pax spiritu tuo;” “In pace Domini dor- 
mias,” frequently introduced before the pe- 
riod of Constantine’s conversion, but later 
falling into disuse; “In pace” continu- 
ing to be the established Christian formula 
—though also found in the epitaphs of 
Jews; while the “ Vixit in pace,” very 
rare in Roman inscriptions, appears com- 
monly among those of Africa and of several 
French cities, — otherwise, that distinctive 
phrase of the pagan epitaph, “ Vixit” (as if 
even in the records of the grave to present 
life rather than death to the mental eye), 
does not pertain to Christian terminology. 
Various usages of the primitive Church, im- 
portant to her history, are attested by these 
epigraphs — as the classification of the cler- 
gy into bishops, priests, deacons, acolytes, 
exorcists ; and the recognition of another 
revered class, the pious widows, “ matrona 
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vidua Dei,” of one among whom we read on 

her epitaph that she “never burdened the 

Church ;” here also do we find proof of the 

dedication of females, the “ ancilla Dei,” or 

“ virgo Dei,” — first type of the consecrated 

nun, — sometimes, it seems, so set apart by 

the vows of their parents from infancy. In- 

teresting is it to trace the growth of a feel- 

ing which, from the utterance of prayer for : 
the dead, passed to the invoking of their in- 

tercessions for the living, —as “ Vivas in 

Deo et roga;” and the recommending of 
their spirits to some specially revered saint, 

rather as a formula of pious valediction 

than the expression of anything like dogma 

in regard to human intercessors, as, “ In 

nomine Petri, in pace Christi.” 

The faith of the primitive Church as to 
the Divine Being, her Founder and Head, 
is clear, as in letters of light, on these mon- 
umental pages: we read it (to cite one re- 
markable example) conveyed in the strange- 
ly confused Latin and Greek not unfre- 
quently found among Christian epitaphs, 
with the following distinct utterance, — 


ZHEHE IN AEO XPIZTO YAH IN HAKE 


i. €., “ Mayest thou live in God Christ, 
Sylva, in peace ;” we read it in the formu- 
las where this holy Name is otherwise ac- 
companied with what declares belief — as, 
“in Christo Deo,” or “in D. Christo ;” or in 
the Greek — ev ew Kupew Xetorw (sic). 

Again, alike distinctly expressed in other 
formulas, at the epitaph’s close, as “ in pace 
et in” —with the monogram XP, implying 
the obvious sequel, “ Christo ;” also in the 
rudely traced line with which one inscrip- 
tion finishes: ‘Nutricatus Deo Cristo 
marturibus;” in one curious example of 
the Latin language’s decline: “ Regina vi- 
bas in Domino zesu;” and in the Greek 
wove, sometimes at the beginning, evi- 
dently intended as dedication in the name 
of God. Alike clearly, though less fre- 
quently, enounced is the worship of a Di- 
vine Spirit,as an aspect, or in more strict 
theologic phrase, Person of the Deity, e. g., 
“in pace cum spiritu sancta’”’ (sic) “ vibas 
in Spiritu sane.” And indeed no moral 
truth could be more convincingly established 
by monumental proof than the unanimous 
belief with which the Church, at this first 
and purest phase in her history, directed 
adoring regards to the “ Logos,” the perfect 
a of the Father, as true and essential 

eity. 

Below the surface of the Roman Cam- 
pagna, it is supposed that from 800 to 900 
miles of excavated corridors, interspersed | 
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. with chambers in various forms, extend their 


marvellous ramifications; and between six 
and seven millions is the assumed number of 
the Christian dead here deposited during 
primitive _ In much the greater part it 
1s certain that these hypogees were formed 
for Christian worship, instruction, and inter- 
ment, before the period of the first convert- 
ed emperor: but it is also indispttably 
proved that they continued in use for devo- 
tional purposes, and received many pictorial 
decorations, long afterwards; likewise that 
works of excavating were in progress 
till so late as the beginning of the dtth cen- 

The idea that they ever served for 
the habitation of numbers, during persecu- 
tion, is erroneous, assuming indeed what is 
materially impossible, owing to the forma- 
tion of their far-stretching labyrinths, small 
chapels, and story above story of narrow 
passages. We read, it is true, of the mar- 
tyrdom of saintly bishops while in the very 
act of officiating at their humble altars; 
of several among the earliest Roman pontiffs, 
who, during extreme peril, took refuge in 
such retreats — as did Alexander I. (a.p. 
109-19), Stephen I. (253-7), and Sixtus IT., 
who was put to death in one ofthese sub- 
terranean sanctuaries (A.D. 258) ; and Pope 
Cajus (283-96) is said to have actually 
lived for eight years in catacombs, from 
which he only came out to suffer martyr- 
dom (296). With Mr. Northcote (whose 
work is a vade mecum for this range of an- 
tiquities) we may conclude that not the 
multitude of the faithful, but the pontiffs 
alone, or others especially sought after b 
myrmidons of power, were at any time resi- 
dent for long periods in these retreats, in 
no part of which do we see anything like 
preparation for dwelling, or for any other 
purposes save worship and interment; 
though indeed an epitaph by St. Damasus, 
in the Callixtan Catacombs, implies the fact 
that at some period those cemeteries were 
inhabited : — 


“Hic habitasse prius sanctos cognoscere 
debes.”” 


But that saint (elected to the papacy 
366) cannot be cited as a contemporary 
witness to ages of persecution; at periods 
subsequent to which, however, we read of 
Pope Liberius taking refuge (352), in the 
cemetery called after St. Agnes, from the 
a and insolence of the then ascend- 
ant Arian sect; of Pope Boniface I., so 


* Father Marchi, who makes this conjecture, con- 
rae it to fall short of, rather than exceed, the 
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late as between 418-22, passing some time 
in a similar retreat, to withdraw from the 
faction that supported his rival Eulalius; 
considering which facts, we cannot den 
that the evidence as to the occasional habi- 
tation of catacombs is too conclusive to be 
set aside without rejecting much that claims 
belief in “ Acts of Martyrs,” and other re- 
ceived authorities. Of St. Urban we read 
(“ Acts of St. Cecilia”), “latebat in sacro- 
rum martyrum monimentis;” of St. Hippo- 
lytus (“ Acts of St. Stephen,” a. D. 259), 
“vitam solitariam agebat in cryptis.” Ba- 
ronius states that the same Pope Urban 
“used to celebrate masses and hold councils 
in the crypts of the martyrs ;” and an epi- 
taph to St. Alexander, in the Callixtan 
Catacombs, contains the sentence, “ O tem- 

ora infausta, quibus inter sacra et vota ne 
m cavernis quidem salvari possumus!” In 
one terrific persecution a multitude of the 
faithful suffered death in catacombs on the 
Salarian Way, by order of the Emperor 
Numerianus ; sand and stones being heaped 
up against the entrance, so as to leave bur- 
ied alive those victims, of whose fate was 
found affecting proof long afterwards, not 
only in the bones of the dead, but in several 
silver cruets that had served for the eucha- 
ristic celebration. An impressive circum- 
stance accompanied the martyrdom of Pope 
Stephen: the ministers of death rushed 
into the subterranean chapel, where they 
found him officiating, and, as if struck with 
sudden awe, waited till the rite was over 
before they slew him in his episcopal chair. 
As catacomb sepulchres became gradually 
filled, those sections or corridors no longer 
serviceable used to be blocked up with 
soil, in order thus both to separate the liv- 
ing from’ the dead, and to avoid the neces- 
sity of leaving accumulations outside. Gran- 
ular tufa, which, with lithoid tufa and poz- 
zolana, forms the material of the volcanic 
strata around Rome, is the substance (easil 
worked, but quite unsuitable for building) 
in which all Roman catacombs are exca- 
vated, except those of St. Pontianus, out- 
side the Porta Portese, and of St. Valentine, 
on the Flaminian Way, which are in a soil 
of marine and fluvial deposits, shells, fossils, 
&e. 

From the ninth century till a compara- 
tively late period most of these catacombs 
were left unexplored, perhaps entirely in- 
accessible, and forgotten. Mediseval writ- 
ers usually ignored their existence. That 
strange compilation, so curious in its fantastic 
suggestions and blindness to historic fact, 
the “ Mirabilia Urbis Rome” (written, some 
critics assume, in the tenth, others in the’ 
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twelfth century; first published about 
1471), enumerates, indeed, twenty-one cata- 
combs. Flavio Biondo, writing in the fif- 
teenth century, mentions those of St. Cal- 
lixtus alone ; Onofrio Panvinio, in the six- 
teenth century, reckons thirty-nine; Baro- 
nius, at date not much later, raises the num- 
ber to forty-three. Those of St. Priscilla, 


entered below the Salarian Way, belonging | 
to that mother of the Christian Senator Pu- | 
dens, who received St. Peter; also those of | 
SS. Nereus and Achilleus, near the Appian | 


Way, have been referred to an antiquity 
correspondent with the apostolic age; and 
if those called after St. Callixtus were 
indeed formed long anterior to that Pope’s 
election, A.D. 210, we may place them second 
in chronologic order. That several continued 
in use as cemeteries long after the first impe- 
rial conversion, is evident from the fact that 
Constantine’s daughter ordered the embel- 
lidhment and enlargement of those called af- 
ter St. Agnes, which became in consequence 
more than ever frequented — so to say, fash- 
ionable — as a place of interment during the 
fourth century: a circumstance manifest in 
the superior regularity and spaciousness of 
corridors ; in the more laboured execution, 
but inferior style, of paintings seen in those 
catacombs. Other facts relevant to the 
‘story of later vicissitudes may be cited: 
Pope Damasus (v. Baronius, anno 384) or- 
dered a platonia (pavement of inlaid mar- 
bles) for that part of the Callixtan Cata- 
combs in which for a certain time had lain 
the bodies of St. Peter and St. Paul. Pope 
John III. (560-73), who abode for a time 
©. Anastasius) in the Catacombs of SS. 
iburtius and Valerian, ordered all such hy- 
as had suffered from barbarian spol- 

lation to be repaired; also provided that a 
regular supply of bread, wine, and lights 
: should be furnished from the Lateran Basil- 
ica for the celebration still kept up on 
“Sundays at the altars of these subterraneans. 
“Towards the end of the sixth century, 
St. Gregory the Great indicated, among 
~places of assemblage for the faithful on the 
days of the Lenten “ Stations,” organized 
»by him with much solemnity and concourse, 
: some of the cemeteries as well as principal 
‘churches of Rome. The evidences of art 
‘may be here cited, to prove comparative 
modernness in decorative details: the nim- 
bus, for instance, around the heads of saintly 
figures, indicates date subsequent to the 
fourth century ; and in the Callixtan Cata- 
‘combs the figure of St Cecilia, attired in 
cumbrous finery, jewelled head-dress, and 
necklace, as also those of SS. Urban and 
«Cornelius, besides a sternly expressive head 
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of the Saviour, with marked characteristics 
of the Byzantine school, suggest origin 
certainly not earlier than the sixth or sev- 
enth, if not so late as the eight century. 

The practice of frequenting these ceme- 
teries for prayer, or for visiting the tombs 
of martyrs, continued common till the ninth, 
nor had entirely ceased even in the thir- 
teenth century, being certainly more or less 
in prevalence under Honorius III. (1217- 
27). Yet the process of transporting the 
bodies of martyrs from these resting-places 
to the city, for safer and more honoured 
interment, had begun under Pope Paul I. 
(757-67), who took such precaution against 
the pious frauds practised by the Longo- 
bards, whilst investing Rome, led by Astol- 
phus, — a king particularly bent upon relic- 
stealing : so devout in this respect were the 
fierce invaders of papal territory. At later 
medieval periods the Catacombs fell into 
oblivion, till their ingresses became, for the 
most part, unknown even tothe clergy ; and 
one of the earliest records of their a. 
visited in later ages is found in the names o: 
Raynuzio Farnese (father of Paul III.) and 
the companions who descended with him, still 
read, beside the date 1490, in the Callixtan 
Catacombs. Not till late in the next cen- 
tury was the attention of savans directed by 
new lights from science, and through the 
revwed study of antiquity, towards this 
field of research; subsequently to which 
movement, excavations were carried on at 
intervals from 1592 to 1693; the most im- 
portant and fruitful in results being the 
labours of the indefatigable Bosio, who, 
after patient toils, pursued enthusiastically 
for thirty-three years, died (1600) without 
completing the work projected for trans- 
mitting their profits to posterity. Its first 
publication was in 1632, under the title, 
“ Roma Sotterranea,” compiled from Bosio’s 
MSS. by Severano (an Oratorian priest) ; 
and a few years subsequently another Ora- 
torian, Arringhi, brought out, with additions, 
the same work translated into Latin. Next 
followed (1702) the “inseriptiones An- 
tique” of Fabretti, official custode to the 
Catacombs; and the learned work, “ Cimi- 
teri dei Santi Martiri” (1720), by Boldetti, 
the fruit of thirty years’ labours, surpassed 
all hitherto contributions on this subject 
alike in vivacity of description, extensive 
knowledge, and well-sustained argument. 
Only next in merit and authority is the 
“Seulture e Pitture Sacre” (“ Sacred 
Sculptures and Paintings from the Ceme- 
teries of Rome”). by Bottari (1737-54), 


an illustrated work evincing thorough ac- 
quaintance with its theme. 


The “ Manners 
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of the Primitive Christians,” by the Do- 
minican Mamachi, one of the most valuable 
archzologic publications from the Roman 
press (1752), comprises, though not dedicat- 
ed to this particular range, a general re- 
view of catacomb-monuments, together’ with 
others that throw light on the usages or 
ideas of the early Church. Interesting, 
though incomplete, is the contribution of 
the Jesuit father, Marchi, “ Architettura 
della Roma Sotterranea Christiana,” or 
“ Monuments of Primitive Christian Art in 
the Metropolis of Christianity” (1844), 
which the writer only lived to carry to the 
close of one volume, exclusively dedicated to 
the constructive and topographic aspects of 
his subject— this publication having been 
suspended, long before his death, owing to 
the defection of subscribers after that year 
"48, so fatal to the interests of his religious 
order. The merit of his argument, in 
throwing light on its theme, is, that it en- 
tirely sets-at rest the question of supposed 
connection between the Christian Catacombs 
and pagan arenaria; and establishes that 
in no one instance were the former a mere 
continuance or enlargement of the latter, 
as neither could the quality of soil in which 
these cemeteries were opened have served 
for building, nor their plan and dimensions 
have permitted the extracting of material 
for such purposes. One could not, indeed, 
desire clearer refutation of the theory re- 
specting the identity of the two formations 
than that which meets the eye in the St. 
Agnes Catacombs, — ascending in which 
from the lower story, that originally formed 
for Christian purposes, we enter the pagan 
arenaria above those corridors sacred to the 
dead, this higher part being totally distinct 
in plan and in the dimensions of winding 
passages, as requisite for extracting the fine 
pozzolana sand. 

Another valuable illustration to the same 
range of sacred antiquities is the work “by 
Padre Garrucci, “ Vetri Ornati” (*‘ Glasses 
adorned with Figures in Gold, from the 
Cemeteries of the Primitive Christians”), 
with engravings of 318 tazze, all presenting 
groups or heads. gilt by a peculiar process 
on glass. As tothe use of these, Garrucci 
differs from Buonarotti and others, who as- 
sume all such vessels to have served for 
sacramental purposes; his view referring 
many of them to remoter periods — to the 
second and third, instead of exclusively to 
the fourth century, as was the conclusion of 
previous writers. Among the figured de- 
signs on these glasses are several of great 
significance; and of their subjects one of 
the most frequently repeated is the group 
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of SS. Peter and Paul side by side, usually 
as busts, and with not the slightest indica- 
tion of superiority in one over the other 
apostle, — rather, indeed, a perfect parity 
in honours and deserts, as implied in the 
single crown suspended, in some instances, 
over the heads of both; or in their simul- 
taneous crowning by the Saviour, whose 
figure is hovering above the pair alike thus 
honoured at the Divine Master’s hand. Be- 
tween these two apostles is often placed the 
bie or some other female saint, espe- 
cially Agnes, admitted to like honour; and 
in certain examples, either Mary or another 
female, in attitude of prayer, appears on a 
larger scale than the apostles: such naive 
treatment being intended to convey the idea 
of relative, not, of course, absolute honour, 
and very probably (as indeed is Garrucci’s 
inference), expressing the still loftier ideal 
of the Church, personified in the prayerful 
Mother as the great earthly intercessor, sup- 
ported by the chief witnesses to divine doc- 
trine. It may be assumed that the origin 
in art of that supreme dignity assigned to 
the Virgin Mother (a source of such anti- 
evangelic superstition in practice), may be 
referred simply to this tendency of idealiz- 
ing, not so much her person, as her position 
amidst the hierarchic grouping,— thus to 
personify the intercessory office, the link 
formed by prayer between simple-minded 
faith and theologic infallibility. Mary also 
appears on other tazze, standing between 
two trees, or between two columns, on 
which are perching birds, symbols of the 
beatified spirit, or of the resurrection ; and 
in one instance only do we see the nimbus 
round her head — proof that this represen- 
tation at least must be of comparatively late 
origin.* Among other uncommon subjects, 
we see Daniel giving a cake to the dragon, 
from the book, “ Bel and the Dragon,” con- 
sidered by Protestants apocryphal (found 
also among reliefs on Christian sarcophagi) ; 
and — striking evidence to the influence 
from that pagan art still overshadowing the 
new faith in its attempts at similar modes 
of expression — Daedalus and Minerva su- 
perintending groups of labourers at differ- 
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* The nimbus was originally given, in Christian 
art, to sovereigns and ——- personages qunerehy, 
as the symbol of power, distinctiouw but with this 
difference, that round the heads of saintly and or- 
thodox kings or emperors, it is luminous or gilded ; 
round those of Gentile potentates, coloured red, 
green, or blue. About the middle of the third cen- 
tury it begins to appear, and earliest on these glasses, 
as the special attribute of Christ; later being given 
to the heads of angels, to the evangelists, to the 
other apostles; and finally, to the Blessed Virgin 
and all saints, but not as their invariable attribute 





till the seventh century (v. Buonarotti, ‘‘ Vasi An- 
tichi ”). 
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ent tasks; Cupid and Pysche (no doubt 
admitted in appreciation of the profound 
meanings that illumine that beautiful fable) ; 
Achilles and the Three Graces, here intro- 
duced with some sense not so intelligible. 
This choice of a comparatively gay and 
mundane class of subjects seems to confirm 
what is conjectured by Garrucci, as to cer- 
tain among these tazze being aagrepented 
not to the sacramental solemnity, but to va- 
rious occasions in domestic life, —the nup- 
tials, the name-giving, the baptism, and 
funeral, besides the Agape, that primitive 
blending of the fraternal feast with the eu- 
charistic rite and communion, so frequently 
represented in catacomb paintings, that 
show the symbolic viands, the lamp, or the 
fish, and loaves marked with a cross, spread 
before companies of the faithful, seated 
round a sigma (semicircular table). 

As to the literature illustrative of Rome’s 
Catacombs, the last and most precious ad- 
dition —a yet incipient work, which may 
be expected in its completeness to supply 
the fullest investigation of its subject — 1s 
De Rossi's “Subterranean and Christian 
Rome,” executed with all the ability and 
erudition to be looked for in a writer of 
such eminence. We find here the fullest 
history of researches carried out in cata- 
combs from the fourteenth to the nine- 
teenth century; the learned author assign- 
ing four epochs to the story of these 
cemeteries, commencing from apostolic 
times, and successively extending over the 
third century,—over the period of the 
newly-attained freedom and peace guar- 
anteed to the Church through Constantine 
(A.D. 312),— and over the fifth century, 
whence dates the gradual abandonment 
and decay of all such sanctuaries, owing to 
their then condition, impaired by shocks of 
barbarian invasion, devastated by Goths and 
Lombards, till at last, towards the close of 
the ninth century, they fell into neglect or 
oblivion. 

The first impression on descending into 
catacombs, when the light of day is sud- 
denly lost, and the eye follows the dim per- 
spective of corridors lined with tier above 
tier of funereal niches, partially shown by 
torehlight, is one that chills and repels. 
Imagination calls up what reason rejects, 
and sports, as if fascinated, with ideas of 
danger — mysterious, indefinable — correct- 
ed, indeed, by the higher associations and 
reminiscences that take possession of the 
mind in any degree acquainted with that 
past so replete with noble examples from 
the story of those who here, — 
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“In the hidden chambers of the dead, 
Our guiding lamp with fire immortal fed.” 


We may, perhaps, descend into these 
abysses from some lonely spot, whence 
the Vatican cupola is distinctly visible; 
and certainly nothing could be more glori- 
ous, from the Roman Catholic point of 
view, than the confronting of such a monu- 
ment to triumphant religion, with the dark 
and rudely adorned subterraneans once 
serving as sanctuaries of the Church sub- 
sequently raised, at this same centre, to 
such proud supremacy. Another thought 
that may spring from this range of anti- 
quarian study, and invest its objects with 
still deeper interest, is that of promise for 
something higher than either Catholicism or 
Protestantism, in the Christianity of the 
future. 

As to the primitive mode of interment, 
the early Church may be said to have taken 
as model the Redeemer’s sepulchre—a 
cavern, with entrance closed by a stone, in 
which but One Body lay; and in the 
especially honoured tombs of martyrs, or 
other illustrious dead, the form called ar- 
cosolium, like an excavated sarcophagus 


with arched niche above, supplied the’ 


norma. for the latew adopted altar of solid 
stone (instead of the plain wooden table in 
earliest use), with relics inserted in a cavity 
under the mensa ; the practice of consecrat- 
ing the Eucharist over such martyr-tombs 
having pong into the universal discipline 
of the Latin Church, through a decree of 
Pope Felix gga ordering that hence- 
forth the mass should ever be celebrated 
over such burial-places of the holy dead : — 


“ Altar quietem debitam 
Prestat beatis ossibus,” — 


as Prudentius testifies to this ancient usage. 
From the same poet (* Hymn on St. Hip- 
polytus”’) we learn that these subterraneans 
were not originally, as now, in total dark- 
ness, but lighted, however dimly, by those 
shafts (/uminaria) still seen at intervals 
piercing the soil above our heads, though 
no longer in every instance serving for such 
purpose. The circumstances under which 
they have been rediscovered within modern 
times, form a singular detail in their vicis- 
situdes ; and it is remarkable that the period 
of greatest religious conflict among Chris- 
tian nations was that which witnessed the 
revival of this long-forgotten testimony, 
conveyed in aenaeanl language, to the 
faith and practice of the primitive Church. 
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Energetically as these hypogees were ex- 
plored in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, little was accomplished, in com- 
parison with results quite recent, by any 
earlier undertakings; and much of the 
wealth secured was lost through Vandalic 
spoliation or inexcusable neglect. It was in 
December, 1593, that the first exploration 
was commenced by Bosio, in company with 
Pompeo Ugonio and others; and sub- 
sequently, between that year and 1600, 
were explored by the former all subterra- 
neans into which he could find access along 
the Appian, Salarian, Flaminian, Ostian, 
Latin, and Portuense Ways. In the library 
of the Oratorian Fathers at Rome are four 
large folio volumes of MS., entirely written 
by Bosio, comprising the vast material for 
the work he did not live to produce; and 
another example of industry, frustrated by 
fatal accident, was the compilation intended 
to comprise all the art objects, epigraphs, 
&c., from catacombs, on which Marangoni 
and Boldetti had been occupied for seven- 
teen years, when the whole fell a prey to 
the flames in 1720; the few fragments 
saved being, however, turned to account by 
the former, and brought out as an appendix 
to his “ Acta S. Victorini,” 1740. 

Bosio, in the course of his long labours, 
discovered only one group of sepulchres 
historically noted (in 1619); another such 
was found by Boldetti in 1720; and in 1845 
Father Marchi accomplished a like dis- 
covery in the tombs of the martyrs Protus 
and Hyacinthus. The catacombs called 
after the Christian matron Lucina, were re- 
opened by the accidental sinking of the 
soil in 1688; and access to those of St. 
Tertullianus, on the Latin Way, was alike 
due to mere accident. In 1849 the Cavalier 
de Rossi began his task of directing excava- 
tions, for the costs of which a monthly sub- 
vention had been assigned by the Pope. 
Soon afterwards, Pius IX. appointed an 
“apostolic visitation,” for ascertaining the 
condition of all Roman Catacombs; and a 
more practically important step, that soon 
followed, was the creation of a “ Committee 
of Sacred Antiquities,” with charge and 
superintendence over all works and objects 
within that sphere, under whose direction 
the first excavations were commenced in 
1851. By this arrangement was superseded 
the ordinance of Pope Clement X., dated 
1672, entrusting the care of all these hypo- 
gees to the Cardinal Vicar, under the 
authority of whom, and that of the papal 
sacristan (a prelate), subterranean works 
used to be directed by custodi, as official 
deputies. 
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Even whilst that earlier organization 
continued, the loss and destruction of monu- 
ments from catacombs reflects most un- 
favourably on those responsible. Maran- 
goni, after long experience as assistant cus- 
tode with Boldetti, tells us that thousands of 
epigraphs were taken from these cemeteries 
to the church of S. Maria in Trastevere ; 
seven cartfuls to S. Giovanni de’ Fioren- 
tini; two cartfulse to another church of S. 
Giovanni in Rome; yet, at the present day, 
only about a score of epitaphs remain in 
the portico of the former, not one in either 
of the two latter churches. Mazzolari 
(“« Vie Sacre,” 1779) describes what he had 
himself seen,— the deliberate destruction 
of a corridor and cubiculum (sepulchral 
chapel) in the Catacombs of St. Lawrence, 
almost immediately after they had been 
reopened in the long-inaccessible cemetery 
on the Tiburtine Way. ; 

The works carried on within recent years 
have led to most interesting results. First 
of all may be classed, for importance, the 
discovery of the vast hypogee which took 
its name from St. Callixtus, though of ori- 
gin still earlier ; not founded, but enlarged, 
by that Pope, and in which all the Roman 
bishops were interred during the third 
century; the first mention of this, as a 
cemetery whose possession was legally 
guaranteed to the Church, occurring un- 
der the reign of Septimius Severus. About 
two miles beyond the Appian Gate- 
way stands, on elevated ground, an old 
brick edifice with apse and vaulted roof, 
long used as a gardener’s storehouse, now 
identified as the chapel raised for his own 
sepulture by Pope St. Damasus. Near this 
were begun, in 1844, the researches that 
led to the opening of those long-unexplored 
catacombs, at a short distance from the 
Basilica of St. Sebastian, below which ex- 
tend other subterraneans long supposed to 
be the real Callixtan. Some years pre- 
viously had been found, near this spot, a 
broken marble slab, with the letters of an 
inscription, “ NELIUS MARTYR;” and 
the discovery of the tomb of St. Cornelius 
soon rewarded the labours here undertaken ; 
the missing fragment, with the letters 
“COR... . EP” [iscopus], within a 
cubiculum dimly lighted from above, being 
soon found near a tomb, beside which are 
the painted figures of St. Cornelius and St. 
Cyprian of Carthage, near the figures of 
two other saints; one designated by the 
written name “ Sixtus,” another martyred 
pope ; the two first being thus assogated, 
because commemorated by the Church on 





the same day, having both suffered on the 
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16th of September, and having in their 
lifetime held frequent correspondence. 
These four figures have all the nimbus, 
also the same characteristics of style; and a 
period not later than the sixth or seventh 
century can be assigned to these, as to other 
paintings in the same subterranean. 

In considering the selection to which this 
primitive art was so strictly confined, we are 
struck by two predominant features, — the 
avoidance of those subjects invested with 
most awful sacredness, as the Crucifixion, 
Resurrection, Ascension, the institution of 
the Eucharist ; also the pervading mysticism, 
which ever led to prefer such themes, in 
miracle, type, or historic incident, as suggest 
more than they represent; for, in fact, the 
more frequently recurring scenes, as here 
treated, always imply a truth or principle 
addressed to the moral sense of the believer, 
lying far too deep for the apprehension of 
the uninitiate. In sculpture this is more 
strikingly carried out; and in this walk of 
early sacred art we have the finest example 
in the sarcophagus of Junius Bassus, prefect 
of Rome, who died a neophyte, A.D. 359, 
and was buried at St. Peter’s, where his 
beautifully chiselled tomb was rediscovered, 
after ages of oblivion, during the works for 
the new basilica, still being left near its 
— place in the crypt. 

n freedom of design, in conception as 
well as execution, these reliefs surpass all 
others of the same epoch: ten groups are 
ranged along two files, divided by pilasters, 
the lower under canopies alternately circu- 
lar and pointed; the subjects historic; the 
principal and central figure that of the Sa- 
viour, in form a beautiful youth, seated 
between two apostles, with his feet upon the 
earth, this latter being personified as an old 
man just emerging from the ground, and 
holding over his head a canopy of draperies. 
The Sacrifice of Abraham, the Sufferings of 
Job, the Fall of Adam and Eve, Daniel in 
the Lion’s Den; Christ entering Jerusalem 
seated on an ass, again seen before Pilate, 
who is washing his hands; the Denial of St. 
Peter, and the Arrest of that Apostle, are 
the representations ranged around. But 
more curious still are the groups of sheep, 
minutely sculptured between the arches, 
serving to attest both the simplicity and 
earnestness of minds to which such art-treat- 
ment could be addressed; these animals be- 
ing here seen to perform acts mystically 
selected from both the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and thus naively admitted to person- 
ify, in type, Moses, John the Baptist, and 
the Redeemer himself. A sheep strikes 
water from the rock ; another performs the 
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miracle of multiplying loaves; another gives 
baptism to a similarly typical creature of its 
kind; a sheep touches a mummy-like figure 
with a wand, to represent the raising of 
Lazarus; and a sheep receives the tablets 
of the Law on the mount. Turning to the 
collection in the Lateran Museum, we ob- 
serve the most interesting sculptured series 
on a large sarcophagus brought from St. 
Paul's, where it was probably placed at the 
time of the building of that basilica in the 
fourth century, the groups in relief on its 
front presenting a valuable record of reli- 
gious ideas; but we are shocked to find here 
the traditional reverence of earlier days so 
soon departed from in the admissicn, among 
the now larger art-range, of such a subject 
as the Supreme Being, manifest alike in the 
Father, Son, and Holy — under the 
aspect of humanity, with identity of type, 
strongly marked and severe, indicating mid- 
dle age, in each of the co-equal Three. 
First in order is the creation of Eve out of 
Adam’s side, by God the Son, in presence of 
the Father and Spirit; the former seated, 
and in the act of blessing the new-born wo- 
man; the latter standing behind the Father’s 
throne. Next appears the Son awarding to 
Adam and Eve the symbols of labour, which 
was part of their punishment, —a wheat- 
sheaf to the man, a lamb (for spinning wool) 
to the woman; and it is remarkable that in 
this instance the second Divine Person wears 
a different aspect, more youthful and beau- 
tiful than when associated with the Father, 
—thus to announce the mystery of his In- 
carnation. Successively follow the miracles 
operated by our Lord upon water, bread, 
and wine; the Adoration of the Magi (the 
Virgin of a somewhat severe matronly type), 
with the Holy Spirit (again in human as- 
pect) standing beside the chair of the Moth- 
er and Child; the Restoring of Sight to the 
Blind; the Raising of Lazarus; St. Peter 
denying Christ; St. Peter between Two 
Jews (his arrest probably intended) ; Moses 
striking the Rock; the story of Jonas; Christ 
entering Jerusalem; Daniel between the 
Lions — and this last of very original treat- 
ment, for, besides the personages essential 
to the story, another is also introduced, on 
each side of Daniel, meant (as we infer) for 
the third Divine Person, holding by the hair 
of his head the prophet Habakkuk, who 
brings the bread (here an admitted type of 
the Eucharist) for Daniel’s sustenance (see 
the book “Bel and the Dragon”). As to 
the selection from the miracles of our Lord 
(constantly repeated in others as in these 
reliefs), their deeper significance is admitted 
in the following instances : — the healing of 














the paralytic implies absolution from sin; 
the giving of sight to the blind, illumination 
through faith; the multiplication of loaves 


"and fishes, as well as the change of water’ 


into wine, the Encharist; Moses striking 
water from the rock implies baptism; the 
adoration of the wise men, the calling of the 
Gentiles to Christ. Job is introduced as a 
witness to the resurrection of the body ; and 
especially conspicuous is the type of the Sa- 
viour’s resurrection in the story of Jonas. 
Elias carried up to heaven signifies the 
ascension of Him whose last sufferings and 
triumphs on earth are reverently shown un- 
der veils of symbolism. On two sarcophagi 
in the Lateran Museum is seen the Labarum, 
guarded by soldiers, with birds (symbols of 
the apostles, or of beautified og on the 
arms of the cross supporting the holy mono- 
gram ; and on another. such sculptured tomb 
here are details of architecture, where we 
recognise a Christian basilica and a baptis- 
tery of circular form, no doubt correct rep- 
resentations of such sacred buildings in the 
fourth or fifth century. Turning from this 
museum, we find another remarkable exam- 
= of funereal sculpture in a small, almost 

ark chapel, no longer used for worship, at 
St. Peter’s — the tomb of an illustrious wed- 
ded pair, Probus Anicius, prestorian prefect, 
who died A.p. 395, and of his wife Proba 
Falconia, whose virtues are commemorated, 
with those of her husband, in several poetic 
tributes still extant. On their sarcophagus 
here we see the Saviour, youthful and beard- 
less, with the book of the Gospels, standing 
ona rock, from which issue the four rivers 
of Paradise (a type of the Evangelists ;) 
beside him St. Peter and St. Paul; and, di- 
vided by colonnettes, the other Apostles, in 
that attitude, with one uplifted hand, under- 
stood to express assent or reverential atten- 
tion. Elsewhere, at St. Peter’s, S. Maria 
Maggiore, S. Prassede, are to be seen an- 
cient Christian sarcophagi, adorned by 
observable sculptures. 

But the museum founded by Pius IX. at 
the Lateran contains so rich an abstract 
from this primitive art-range, that it is to 
that centre we should turn, rather than any 
other, in order to study and appreciate. 
Here are the facsimiles of paintings that 
have been judiciously selected for their mys- 
tic interest ; besides the most complete series 
of sculptured sarcophagi, in the greater 
number, no doubt, of the fourth century, 
though some may be supposed earlier — of 
the third, or even the second. Agincourt 
points out merits of treatment in some of 
these sacred reliefs —e. g., the Ascent of 
Elias to Heaven (in this museum), the 
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Crossing of the Red Sea, the Bestowal of 
the Keys on St. Peter, — that led him to 
assume for them origin within the first two 
centuries of our era; and in the sarcophagi 
that stand first and seventh, left, in this 
gallery, one with vintage scenes divided, 
into compartments by figures of the Good 
Shepherd in higher relief; also in one of 
the statues here, the “ Pastor Bonus,” are 
artistic qualities that seem to indicate date 
anterior to the fourth century (Perkins, 
“Tuscan Sculptors”). The Christian mu- 
seum at the Vatican is rich in lamps, with 
sacred emblems, from catacombs; also in 
bronzes of early periods, and in terrific in- 
struments of torture, that impress us with 
the reality of what has been suffered for 
our Faith. Here too is the most complete 
series of Christian glasses with gilt fig- 
ures, the very specimens so well explained 
by Padre Garrucci, — objects rarely to be 
seen elsewhere, though a few are in the 
Uffizi Gallery at Florence, and another set, 
from a Sicilian museum, were recently pur- 
chased at Rome by the British Government. 
The museum at the Collegio Romano con- 
tains, among antiques of various classes, 
some interesting art-relics of the primitive 
and medizval Church — among the earliest, 
a marble vase, with the Adoration of the 
Magi in relief. In the Propaganda Mu- 
seum are a few of those gilt glasses from 
catacombs, one with the group of the Vir- 
gin Mother between the two Apostles: and’ 
objects of various description from the same 
subterraneans, as well as copies from paint- 
ings in their chapels, are to be seen at the 
«“ Custodia” of relics in the Apollinare Col- 
lege, made publi¢ for the Lenten Stations 
on the Thursday before Holy Week. ; 
Besides those above named, there is 
another remarkable range of subjects serv- 
ing to illustrate doctrine or religious 
usages; and the judgment of competent 
critics, who assign to certain paintings an- 
tiquity so high as the first or second century, 
enhances the interest we naturally feel in 
such examples. Among these may be no- 
ticed the group of two men, one kneeling, 
supposed to record the story of some person 
lapsed during the period of persecution, or 
other notorious sinner, publicly reconciled 
to the Church before death. The five Wise 
Virgins (Catacombs of St. Agnes) are rep- 
resented with torches instead of lamps, 
conformably to Roman practice, but each 
carrying also a vessel for oil. A group of 
the Saviour in the midst of the Twelve Apos- 
tles (Catacomb of SS. Nereus and Achil- 
leus),—two only, SS. Peter and Paul, 
being seated, whilst the others stand, — 
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‘seems evidence to the idea of superiority 


alike shared by those co-founders of the 
Church in Rome. A banquet, at which are 
seated guests waited upon by two allegoric 
personages, Peace and Love (Irene and 
Agape), whose names are written near, is 
supposed to represent the joys of Paradise. 
A group representing two persons, male 
and female, the latter with arms extended 
im prayer, beside a tripod table, on which 
are laid a fish and loaves marked with the 
cross (Catacomb of St. Callixtus), is a strik- 
ingly expressive illustration of the eucharis- 
tic doctrine, with not only the proper sub- 
stance of that sacrament in one kind, 
but also the mystic emblem of our Lord’s 
person — the Divine Presence — associated 
with it: another sacramental subject in the 
same catacomb, a man pouring water over 
the head of a boy, while both stand in a 
river, conveying proof that infant, or at 
least pedobaptism, was the practice of the 
ancient Church. It is, indeed, in the aggre- 
gate, a grand and affecting ideal of primi- 
tive Christianity that this monumental series, 
painted, sculptured, and chiselled, presents 
to us — a moral picture of purity and peace, 
earnestness without fanaticism, — mystic or- 
dinances undegraded by superstition, true 
devotion manifest in the supreme sacrifice 
of the heart, the mind, and life. The va- 
ried ¢nd mystic illustration of sacraments, 
the select representation of such miracles 
as convey lessons of, Divine goodness and 
love, or confirm belief in immortal life, may 
be said to revolve around one subject, that 
dominates like a star whose hallowed light 
illumes the entire sphere — namely, the 
Person and Office of the Redeemer, towards 
Whom all hope and faith tend, from Whom 
proceed all power, all strengthening and 
consoling virtue. 

The idea of a headship vested in St. Pe- 
ter appears occasionally with decided ex- 
pression, though indeed tempered by other 
proofs of an admission to spiritual equality 
for those co-founders, SS. Peter and Paul. 
In the sculptures (the greater number re- 
ferred to the fourth and fifth centuries) this 
idea of St. Peter’s supremacy becomes more 
manifest, as natural at periods when the 
Roman bishopric was rapidly advancing in 
power and grandeur. Moses and the Apos- 
tle constantly appear in juxtaposition, — the 
one striking the rock, the other standing 
between two Jews; the aspect of both ab- 
solutely identical, and the wand, symbolic 
of authority, as often held by the Apostle 
as by the Lawgiver. In an enamel on glass 
this becomes an absolute interchange of of- 
fices, St. Peter (designated by name) strik- 
jng water from the rock in place of Moses. 
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In regard to another vast range of monu- 
ments — the oereny the catacombs — 
we must turn for the best of authorities to 


De Rossi’s “ Inscriptiones Christians Urbis ' 


Rome,” an immense compilation, intended 
to comprise nearly 11,000 epigraphs, all 
collected by the writer during twenty-one 
years of assiduous research, and to be even- 
tually classified, under the same gentleman’s 
direction, in the Christian museum at the 
Lateran. De Rossi infers that numerous 
decorative details hitherto ascribed to the 
third century are really of much higher an- 
tiquity, approaching even the apostolic age ; 
proof of which he sees in the classic style of 
various frescoes and decorations on stucco, 
also in the constructed (not merely ex- 


-eavated) chambers and corridors, provided 


with ample recesses for sarcophagi, instead 
of the usual sepulchral niches; lastly, in 
various epitaphs wanting the known Chris- 
tian formulas, and with nomenclature quite 
classic, found in certain hypogees. Till the 
latter years of the third century no spolia- 
tion had impaired these cemeteries, no in- 
tolerant edict had driven the faithful from 
their limits; but during the persecution by 
Diocletian all places of Christian assemblage 
were burned down or devastated, all eccle- 
siastical books given to the flames, the Ro- 
man See being left vacant for more than six 
(if not seven) years. That tempest was 
stilled by the relenting policy of Maxentius, 
A.D. 306, but the restitution of what the 
Church had lost did not ensue before 311. 

The legalized possession of cemeteries, 
and that of their churches likewise, by the 
Christians under pagan government, is one 
historic point clearly established by De 
Rossi’s arguments and proofs. Valerian for- 
bid to the faithful even access into these sa- 
cred retreats, but Gallienus restored such 
sites to the bishops, implying the recogni- 
tion of an aggregate claim; and during the 
third century, at latest, that possession was 
generally guaranteed. The Christians of 
Antioch applied to Aurelian in order to 
compel a bishop deposed in council, the 
heretical Paul of Samosata, to quit “the 
houre of the Church,” and in the sequel 
the decree of a Catholic synod was en- 
foreed by a pagan magistrate. An inge- 
nious suggestion in the “ Roma Cristiana” 
is that originally, perhaps, it was under col- 
our of associations for mutual aid and chari- 
table interment that the Christians obtained 
the first conceded tolerance, gradually ex- 
tending to their places of worship as well as 
those of sepulture. 

The chronology of primitive Christian art 
cannot, of course, be brought within bounds 
of distinct definition, and has been subject 
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of various conjectures. Its earliest forms 
were purely symbolism, — sacred emblems, 
the lamb, the dove, the ship, the lyre, worn 
on rings or bracelets, or embroidered on 
vestments (vide Clement of Alexandria, sec- 
ond century) ; if any human figures were 
represented, no other save the Good Shep- 
herd, mentioned by Tertullian early in the 
third century, as sometimes seen, probably 
enamelled, on chalices. But it seems cer- 
tain that all attempts at portraiture were 
prohibited till after the time of Constantine, 
and Mabillon coneludes that ten centuries 
had passed before images were permitted to 
appear above the altar. 
he beauty of the social picture presented 
by those ages of faith could indeed be little 
—— were we only to regard ritual 
and asthetic aspects apart from life’s dail 
realities and practical duties. It is well 
known how the economies and charities of 
the primitive Church were regulated, one- 
third of ecclesiastical revenues going to the 
relief of the poor, another to the bishops and 
clergy, another to public worship and sacred 
edifice. Before the end of the fourth centur 
existed hospitals for the poor and aged, 
foundling asylums, and zenodochia for trav- 
ellers, all supported by the several communi- 
ties, and mostly founded by bishops, who were 
their local superiors. The Christian stranger 
was always at home among his fellow-worship- 
rs, and maintained gratuitously if he 
rought letters of recommendation (epistole 
formate) from the bishop of his diocese. In 
each city now rose, beside the episcopal res- 
idence, an ample edifice open to all strangers, 
with separate wings for the sick, for infants, 
and the aged, each under its proper adminis- 
tration. ‘“ There,” says St. Gregory of Naz- 
ianzen, “ disease is endured with calmness ; 
adversity becomes happiness.” In the ob- 
servance of fast-days it was enjoined that 
the economies of the table should be set 
aside for the relief of widows, orphans, or 
others in want (vide the “ Pastor” of Her- 
mas). The religious instruction of children 
was from an early period provided for on 
system. Proof how promptly was condemned 
by the Church, and, to the extent of her 
means, put down, that great social evil of 
aganism, slavery, is supplied with striking 
orce in Christian epigraphs: among the en- 
tire number, about 11,000, belonging to the 
first six centuries, scarcely six (and, as Mr. 
Northcote shows, two or three among these 
doubtful) containing allusion, in their brief 
and simple language, to this fundamental 
division of ancient Roman society, whilst 
alumni (adopted foundlings) are named in 
a greater number of Christian inscriptions 
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than in the entire range of those from = 
gan monuments—a further proof of the 
prevailing beneficence, the new-born do- 
mestic virtues, to which so many outcast 
children owed their maintenance and even 
life, as members of the Christian commu- 


nity. 

Before the nineteenth year of Diocletian, 
— the date of the persecuting edict which 
enforced the destruction of all Christian 
churches, — the new worship is said to have 
been celebrated in forty buildings publicly 
dedicated to sacred use in Rome. 

The clergy, till the end of this primitive 
period, continued to officiate attired in the 
classic white vestments common to Roman 
citizens, but distinguished by the long hair 
and beard of philosophers; and not till the 
Constantinian period did the bishops begin 
to wear purple; not till the ninth centu 
was that primitive white costume (whic 
sometimes was slightly adorned in purple or 
gold) laid aside by the priesthood generally. 

An example of superiority in the con- 
structive character of a catacomb, conveying 
proof of comparatively late origin, is seen in 
that of SS. Peter and Marcellinus, which 
communicates with the mausoleum of St. 
Helena, but can now be only entered, and 
to slight extent penetrated, in the villa of 
Signor Grande, about two miles from Rome, 
on the Via Labicana; the portion of this 
cemetery here accessible having been re- 
opened in 1838, as described by Marchi. 

ntering, we are struck by the unusual 
width and loftiness of the corridors, and the 
ample arched recesses, evidently destined 
for sarcophagi, instead of the narrow sepul- 
chral deposits elsewhere seen; but most 
remarkable is an ornamental detail, not 
found in any other catecomb, of rich mosaic 
pavement, for the-greater part in diamond- 
shaped cubes of black and white stone, one 
compartment adorned with a dove — 
an olive branch, well designed in coloure 
marbles. Diverging from this principal 
corridor are others now entirely filled with 
soil, one permeable to some extent, but be- 
coming narrower and lower as we advance, 
till further progress is impeded. Above one 
of the two entrances, from each of which is 
a descent by marble stairs, are the ruins of 
an oratory in antique Roman brickwork, 
with some traces of architectural ornament 
—cornices, mouldings, fragments of sculp- 
tured frieze, broken columns of marble and . 
peperino. Another instance of superior 
constructive style is seen in the Catacombs, 
reopened 1852, of Domitilla (entered from 
the estate of Flavia Domitilla,a Christian 
matron), where a facade and vestibule pre- 
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eriod; and arabesque paintings here — 

irds and winged children — are distinguish- 
ed by beauty and truthfulness entitling them 
to rank beside the most graceful fresco 
adornments in the columbaria of the Augus- 
tan age, or those recently discovered in the 
villa of Livia at Prima Porta.* The Cata- 
combs of S. Priscilla, referred to the highest 
antiquity, are also remarkable for details of 
their plan and art-works. Entered from a 
vineyard of the Irish College on the Salarian 
Way, these were found permeable in only 
one of the four stories into which they are 
divided, and in some parts their interiors 
are supported by walls in firm brickwork 
that appears of the fourth century. Admi- 
rable among ornamental features here are 
various graceful stucco-reliefs, garlands, and 
designs of the guilloche character, reminding 
of the finest similar details in classic art. 
The largest oratory, in form a Latin cross, 
is called the Greek Chapel, from the inserip- 
tions in that language there read. Among 
the most interesting paintings is a group 
where a veiled female is seen in act of being 
crowned by two others; and again in pray- 
er, amidst other figures, one of whom seems 
inviting her to enter a species of tabernacle, 
— conjectured to represent the entrance of 
the soul, received by the Saviour, into eter- 
nal bliss; another group being formed of the 
Blessed Virgin and Child, with St. Joseph, 
who is bearded but not aged-looking, per- 
haps here’ for the first time introduced in 
sacred art.t Another is interpreted by 
Bosio (the first to explore these catacombs) 
as the ceremony of giving the veil to a con- 
secrated virgin — namely, the daughter of 
8. Priscilla, — by Pope Pius I., who is seated 
on a massive episcopal throne; St. Hermes, 
his brother, and Priscilla herself attending ; 
and opposite these persons the Madonna 
seated with the Divine Child, as if manifest 
in order to give highest sanction to that 
religious act. Conjecture has assumed an- 
tiquity so high as the first century for some 
paintings in these catacombs, and in ‘their 
treatment both composition and costume 
awaken classic reminiscences. In the win- 
ter of 1854 were discovered both the long- 
buried basilica and catacombs of Pope St. 
Alexander on the Nomentan Way —the 
hypogee in this instance extending on the 
same level with the ruined church from 
which we enter it,— less interesting than 
others, as no monuments of artistic character 


* See De Rossi’s report, in his ‘‘ Bullettino di Ar- 
cheol. Cristiana,” May, 1863. 

t See De Rossi on the earliest representations of 
St. Joseph, “ Bullettino ” for April, 1863. 
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are found here, but still well worthy of being 
visited. 

There seems reason to conclude that both 
pictures and sculptures had begun to appear, 
though not in very common use, among the 
ornaments of sacred buildings prior to the 
last pagan persecution, and that it was in 
consequence of the outrage inflicted on such 
art-objects under Diocletian, that the Coun- 
cil of Elvira, A.D. 303, passed the variously- 
interpreted decree, “ Ne quod colitur et 
adoratur in parietibus depingatur.” 

The actual number of catacombs has been 
very differently reported. Arringhi, fol- 
lowed by other writers, first raised it so 
high as sixty, but without proof adduced 
from personal experience. De Rossi sets 
the question at rest by supplying a list in 
which are reckoned forty-two, — not more 
than twenty-six being of vast extent, and 
five shown to be of origin subsequent to the 
peace secured for the Church under Con- 
stantine, — all within a circle three miles 
distant from the walls of Servius Tullius, 
though indeed other such hypogees are 
known to have been formed beyond that 
radius. The name ad catacumbas was 
originally given exclusively to that of St. 
Sebastian on the Appian Way; and cata- 
cumbe was the title proper to a small 
oratory behind the extramural basilica of 
that saint, still extant, built about the 
middle of the fourth century, for consecra- 
tion of the spot where, according to legend, 
the bodies of SS. Peter and Paul reposed 
for a time after the attempt to remove those 
revered relics to the East; a sacrilege 
thwarted (as the legend narrates) by a 
violent thunderstorm, which detained the 
emissaries from the East till certain Roman 
Christians arrived who rescued the bodies, 
and here gave them interment. To the 
same spot, it is said, the relics of St. Peter 
were a second time transported, in the fear 
of protanation, when a new circus, on the 
Vatican hill above the Christian cemetery, 
had been projected by Heliogabalus. This 
ancient chapel, circular in form, and very 
inferior in masonry, has a plain altar in its 
centre, above the deposit in which the 
Apostles’ bodies are said to have lain for a 
year and seven months, according to some 
writers :* for not less than forty years, as 





* The sepulchre, now covered up, is a square 
aperture measuring between six and seven feet on 
each side, and the same in depth, lined in the lower 
part with marble, and divided into two equal com- 
cgptee ond by a marble partition. This crypt-chapel 

s supposed to have been founded by Pope Liberius 
and completed under Pope Damasus. The legend 
of the attempted theft of those apostolic relics, in 
the time of St. Cornelius, is given by Petrarch 


(“ Lives of the ancient Pontiffs”’), with all its ro- 
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one chronicler states. Round the walls are 
several arcosolia, ey made to re- 
ceive sarcophagi, and once adorned with 
painted stucco in style of an early medieval 
period, but now barbarously covered with 
whitewash. Another oratory, at higher 
level, in form and construction similar, still 
retains fresco pictures on a low vaulted 
roof, evidently of very remote origin, de- 
scribed by Nibby as Greek works: the 
Saviour in act of blessing; SS. Peter and 
Paul; the Divine Master, represented in a 
large head of solemn expression, within a 
nimbus; a Crucifixion, not without merit 
in design, though indeed rude in execution. 
The range of Christian Catacombs is not 
confined exclusively to the Roman neigh- 
bourhood. Those at Naples, named after 
St. Januarius, and formed alike in tufa 
stratifications, are of great extent, but have 
hitherto been little worked or illustrated, 
though their corridors, and especially one 
large chapel here, contain many sacred 
paintings and symbolic ornaments, engrav- 
ings from some of which are given by 
Agincourt, who ascribes the more remark- 
able among these pictures to Greek artists 
of periods earlier than the ninth century — 
not undertaking farther to determine date. 
More extensive, and still less known or 
illustrated, are the Catacombs of Syracuse, 
which communicate with, or diverge from, 
several churches both in the city and ex- 
tramural —the most spacious and easily 
permeable being under 8. Giovanni, beyond 
the walls. In their aggregate these have 
never yet been explored ; and among their 
more valuable contents, the antique vases, 
found here from time to time, have been 
mostly removed, many to pass into the pos- 
session of the Duke Bonanni, as he tells us 
in his work, “ Antiche Siracuse” (1717). 
Here also have been discovered numerous 
coins and Greek inscriptions; but not (that 
I can ascertain) any Christian paintin 
of remarkable character. These are prob- 
ably the vastest in extent among all sub- 
terraneans ever applied to sacred purposes 
by the Church; and are excavated entirely 





mantic embellishments ; the sacrilegious Greeks had 
succeeded in bringing their stolen treasure from the 
Vatican to this stage on the Via Appia, when voices 
were heard crying from the penetralia of all the 
pagan fanes in the city, ‘* Hasten, Romans, your 
gods are being carried away!’ both Christians and 
heathens took the alarm (an anticipative idea of 
saint-worship as to the former), rushed in multi- 
tudes, overtook the spoilers on this road, and found 
the bodies thrown into the Catacombs. 


in the living rock, at different periods, and, 
as assumed, during the more flourishing 
epochs of the once great Sicilian capital — 
not therefore of Christian origin, as is in- 
deed apparent from the pagan subjects of 
some dcdam, representing funeral ceremo- 
nies, rudely scratched on their walls. 
Throughout their whole extent, these hy- 
pogees show characteristics totally different 
from the Roman, and are described as re- 
sembling a complete subterranean city, 
with streets, rectilinear or curving, several 
of which converge at open spaces, whence 
is descent to lower stories ; or at spacious 
circular chambers, some twenty-four feet in 
diameter, under domical roofs pierced by 
orifices for giving light. The corridors are 
lined with arched recesses, divided into 
parallel tombs by stone partitions; but many 
of the deposits are sarcophagi, placed isolate 
on the ground, or at different heights along 
the rock-walls. Though generally, no doubt, 
formed anterior to Chitstianity, character- 
istics of the first centuries of our era are 
apparent in the barbaric attempts at archi- 
tectural detail in some chambers (perhaps 
used for worship) ; and still more clearly m 
the sacred sakde on certain tombs. But 
in other respects, the singularities of forma- 
tion are such as to have led antiquarians to 
conjecture different races as the authors, 
and different epochs for the date of these 
extraordinary works. The artist traveller, 
Houel, who explored them to a consider- 
able extent, and gives the fullest report I 
have met with, tells that he found the cor- 
ridors throughout lighted by shafts commu- 
nicating with the open air; but that at 
many points progress was impeded by the 
falling-in of the sealy rock. When at Syr- 
acuse, before the late political changes, I 
could find no cicerone capable of acting as 
guide to any extent, or giving any desirable 
information, in these mysterious subterra- 
neans. That such retreats were early re- 
quired amid the perils of the primitive 
local Church, we may infer from the reli- 
gious history of this island. We know that 
martyrs suffered under Nero; that the 
Decian persecution raged with utmost vio- 
lence, giving occasion to the self-sacrifice of 
many Tenets witnesses, in Sicily; and the 
tradition seems credible that it was in that 
range of more spacious corridors below the 
S. Giovanni Church that the faithful of 
Syracuse used to take refuge from the per- 
secuting storm; that it was there one of 
their first bishops, St. Marcian, died a mar- 
tyrs death. Pagan worship is believed to 
have been suppressed, or at least its prin- 
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cipal temples for ever closed, in Sicily, un- 
der the reign of Honorius.* 
, CuaRLes J. HEMANS. 


From the Saturday Review. 
TACT. 


Tact is usually spoken of as if it were a 
virtue, but in reality it is nothing of the 
kind. It can scarcely be said to be much 
more than the faculty of moving through 
the world without friction — a faculty which 
for practical purposes is valuable enough, 
but which may be used, and is used, indiffer- 
ently both for good and for evil. Some 
men have a turn for going through life like 
the fretful porcupine, with every single 
quill bristling and on end. There is a sort 
of snuffy Scotch way of looking at things, 
which shows itself'in saying the wrong thing, 
upon principle, at the wrong time and to 
the wrong people. From this point of view 
tact would probably be considered as a 
species of moral and social crime ; and some 
persons go so far as to consider it a religious 
duty to have no tact, and are inclined to 
think that the text which tells us that the 
Apostle was all things to all men must be 
erroneously translated, and must have 
meant something entirely different in the 
original Greek. And the spectacle present- 
ed by tacticians is not always so agreeable 
as to put such straight-backed theologians 
and moralists entirely out of court. Tact 
does not lead many men to heaven, and it 
leads a good many men to a place which 
may, for the sake of euphony, be called the 
antipodes of heaven. In endeavouring to 
avoid offence to their fellow-creatures, they 
sacrifice a principle or a duty, and end b 
insensibly sliding down the soft and smoot 
decline down which those descend who are al- 
ways for making all things pleasant. Famili- 
arity with such a spectacle induces preach- 
ers and essayists to undervalue tact, jutt as 
men of the world are disposed to overrate 
it. The truth is, as we began by saying, 


* For the history of Persecutions, vide Ruinart, 
* Acta Sincera;” Tillemont; and Millman, “ His- 
tory of Christianity.”’ For the Catacc mbs and Primi- 
tive Art (besides the works above cited), Gerbet, 
* Esquisse de Rome Chrétienne;” Gournerie, 
“Rome Chrétienne;” Martigny, “ Diction. des 
Antiq. Chrétiennes ;” Didron, ‘ Iconographie; ” 
Guénebault, “ Diction. Iconog.;” Houel, “ Voyage 
Pittoresque des Isles de Sicile,” &c.; Raoul Roch- 
ette, ‘Catacombs de Rome;” Pelliccia, ‘‘ Christ. 
Eccles Politia;” Canta, “Storia Universale,” Ap- 
pendix on Archwology. 
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that it is nota virtue, nor, on the other 
hand, is it a vice. Like many other facul- 
ties, it takes its moral hue from the circum- 
stances of each case; but it does not of 
necessity imply any state of moral charac- 
ter at all. te is solely and purely a’ capa- 
city of getting easily » Hany and of managing 
the idiosyncrasies and peculiarities of those 
among whom our lot is cast —a power of 
making the most of the stream when it is 
with us, and the least of the stream when it 
is against us. If we wish to find out the 
moral colour of such a power, the first thing 
to be done is to distinguish between its 
several kinds. For tact is of the epicene 
gender. There isa male tact and a female 
tact, and the two are independent of one 
another. It is impossible to possess tact 
without possessing an insight into the char- 
acter and feelings of one’s fellow-men ; but 
this insight may be either of an intellectual 
or a sympathetic sort. One can see by ex- 
perience how entirely a clever man’s tact 
differs often from the tact of a refined wo- 
man. A woman’s is made up chiefly of 
keen and sensitive feeling with which 
shrewdness and mental grasp have nothing 
todo. Some kind of natural instinct en- 
ables her to sympathize with the passing 
sensations of those about her, and, in virtue 
of an internal sense, which is just as real a 
sense for her as her sense of touch or 
sight, she can throw herself into the mood 
and frame of mind of those whom she is 
near. ‘This capacity a woman acquires 
partly from the ordinary training of women, 
which quickens their sensibility, and partly 
from the habit of observing and studying 
small matters which is a necessity of their 
social and domestic life. They gain by 
long practice the power of catching looks, 
gestures, and shades of expression in the 
face or in the eye, which less experienced 
observers never would notice; and their 
womanly feelings eke out the powers of ob- 
servation. It is scarcely a fresh step for 
them to throw themselves in sympathy into 
the feelings of the person whose countenance 
and language they have been accurately 
reading, and their tact accordingly rests on 
the double foundation of fine teeling and 
accurate perception. It consists indeed 
mainly in the power of understanding and 
appreciating pain. No woman who is a 
good specimen of womanhood can bear to 
witness suffering, and mental suffering is, 
of all descriptions of pain, the most distress- 
ing to a generous spectator. The feminine 
tact, accordingly, with which many women 
and some few men are endowed, lies in a 
nervous sympathy with pain, a capacity for 











TACT. 


discerning at a distance the path that leads 
towards the pain of others, and an instinc- 
tive aversion to following it. 

There is another kind of tact, which may 
be called male tact in opposition to female, 
which springs not from the heart so much 
as from the head. Female tact helps those 
who have it to be pleasant companions, to 
shine in society, to mould and animate con- 
versation, and to avoid everything of the 
nature of a personal coutretemps. Male tact 
depends on the power of reading character. 
Though the observation of women is both 
accurate and minute, it aids them rather to 
understand the feelings of those into con- 
tact with whom they are brought, than to 
form a just and complete estimate of their 
a 9 or their ruling passions. This 
atter and more thorough insight into char- 
acter requires a real knowledge of the 
world, and an acquaintance with the ordi- 
nary habits and actions of men, which wo- 
men canrot and ought not to desire to possess. 
It would not be of much value to them if 
it were theirs. The art of management is 
distinct from the art of pleasing, and a man- 
aging woman is not as much an ornament to 
her sex as‘a woman who by her sensitive- 
ness knows how to charm and to sympa- 
thize. But the tact that is of advantage in 
the daily conduct of the affairs of men is 
based rather on intellectual than on moral 
qualities. It is a sort of fine intellectual 
sense, which may be made finer every day, 
like other senses, by use. The ideal diplo- 
matist, the ideal orator, and the ideal man 
of the world may be taken as its type and 
representative. Their touch is sometimes 
as soft and velvety as a woman’s, and there 
is something of a woman’s sensibility about 
it, only that it depends less on a reluctance 
to give pain than on a clear perception of 
what will move, and persuade, and attract. 
It is not easy to draw the line severely be- 
tween these two species.of tact. They ap- 
ong towards and run into one another. 

ut that there is a real and tangible differ- 
ence between the two becomes apparent if 
we only consider for a moment the various 
and dissimilar characters to which tact is 
seen united. If tact were made up entirely 
of sympathy, one would expect to find it 
joined invariably to a warm and philanthro- 
e heart. No expectation could be more 

elied by fact. People who have tact, as 
often as not, are cold, calculating, and heart- 
less. Like consummate actors, they are so 
accustomed to fling themselves into the po- 
sition of the hour that every situation passes 
equally lightly over them, and they are 
everything by turns and nothing long. They 
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have utterly forgotten to-morrow the per- 
son whom they have taken such pains to 
conciliate to-day. Their life is a long course 
of hypocrisy, though the hypocrisy loses 
half its ugliness when one considers that it 
is unconscious and undesigned. Such char- 
acters are not unfrequently the very type 
of cruelty. For it 1s a great mistake to 
suppose that cruel people, as. an invariable 
rule, are devoid of sensibility. On the con- 
trary, their sensibilities are often keen 
enough, _ they happen at the same time 
unfortunately to be shortlived and fugitive. 
Cruelty, therefore, is by no means an _un- 
frequent concomitant of tact. Even among 
women the ill-omened union of the two is 
sometimes seen. But among men, whose 
tact is rather intellectual than moral, the 
conjunction of the two seemingly incongru- 
ous qualities is very common. The art of 
managing men continually goes hand in 
hand with great and remarkable insensibili- 
ty, and diplomatists accordingly figure as the 
embodiment of cruelty quite as much as 
they are the embodiment of tact. 

It is to be noticed that tact is one of the 
very few characteristics that are almost en- 
tirely independent of age. Children often 
have a far greater share of tact than grown- 
up men and women. ‘As men advance in 
lite they acquire more and more experience 
of character, but they become more and 
more engrossed in themselves and in their 
own pursuits, and have less leisure or incli- 
nation to devote to the observation of others. 
Middle age blunts the sensibilities. When 
the bloom of life is over, and when one has 
enjoyed the first flavour of romance and the 
novelty of social intercourse, men grow lazy 
and careless about restraining themselves; 
personal crotchets and unsociable habits fix 
themselves on them, and they become more 
careless about pleasing those they meet. 
As the use of the sense lessens, the sense it- 
self decays. Tact, as its name implics, is 
only a fine touch, and the fineness of the 
touch diminishes as it ceases to be refined 
by constant employment and occupation. 
All the knowledge of character and of the 
world which one adds to one’s store as one 
increases in age does not make up for the 
declension of sensibility. Nobody can be a 
master of the science of tact without being 
able to be, or to seem, enthusiastic. Nor 
can anybody be a master of it without de- 
voting his thoughts to the observation of his 
friends and acquaintances. As their years 
advance, men and women show themselves 
more and more disinclined for either effort. 
It does not seem worth while studying either 
the peculiarities or the faults of others, and 
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one naturally prefers to give up one’s undi-| a time when she ceases to have any interests 
vided attention to the gratification of one’s| on this side of the grave. Masculine ambi- 
own. For this reason the tact of young tion is of a different sort, and its realization 
men is often equal, if not superior, to the| is not so dependent on the social qualities 
tact of their adem. They blunder con-|of its possessor. Men succeed in life by 
stantly from ignorance of the world, but | being powerful and rich and clever, or by 
they do not blunder so often from careless-| having those who are powerful and rich to 
ness as to the feelings of others. Tact with | back them, not by making themselves agree- 
women lasts longer into the afternoon of able companions; and the polish they put 
life. The reason probably is that women on when they enter society enon Fn 
have more to gain by cultivating and pre-| and gradually wears off. Selfishness comes 
serving it. k vast portion of a woman’s over them; and though men who are selfish 
happiness depends upon her social powers. ' may bave tact if they make it a study and 
If she has not the faculty of making and of a profession, selfish men cannot have tact 
keeping together a circle of friends and naturally, unless their selfishness is made up 
of acquaintances, it is her lot to be subjected | of an excessive sensibility and self-conscious- 
to incessant mortifications, and for the sake | ness. Professional tacticians accordingly 


of her ambition she remains attentive up to may be of any age; but tact, the natural 
the last to the art of pleasing. Her ambi- and spontaneous article which is the product 
tion and her success depend on it, and when of refinement and sensibility, belongs to an 
she ceases to care to attract, it is always at, earlier and ante-middle-age period. 





THE WAR BLACKSMITH. How glad he is that*Prussia comes 
So strong out of the row, 

That Italy Venetia gains — 
Vid France, all allow : 

Proving “ whatever is, is best”? — 
At all events just now. 


(After LONGFELLOW.) 


Unner its sulphurous canopy 
Old Vulcan’s smithy stands, 
And Vulcan, grown a man of war, 


Has so much on his hands, And when France sulks that East and South 


That stocks run low, and files but show 
War-orders and demands. 


His Cyclops when he needed most, 
Off every Cyclops ran : 

For why should not a Cyclops do 
As another working-man, 

And take the time when trade is brisk 
To insist on all he can ? 


So every day and all day long 
Poor Vulcan’s sweat must flow, 
Toiling for Europe’s sovereigns, 
And still the orders grow 
For breech-loaders, and armour-plates, 
Steel-shot and chilled also. 


With Chassepots fur the EMPEROR 
(O’er Dreyses they’ve the pull), 

With Remingtons for Austria, 
And Sniders for Jonn Butt, 

Balls, Cochranes, Mountstorms, Henries, 
His hands may well be full! 


Meanwhile the EmpERoR writes to us, 
And bids us he good boys : 

It does one good to hear him preach 
And see how he enjoys 

The shift of weights that trim the Powers 
For Europe’s equipoise. 





Her neighbours’ power increases, 

He hints, ’tis not from every smash 
She can pick up the pieces,” 

While Peace, is Peace although it brings 
No Savoys, and no Nices. 


Some say ’tis like the voice that once 
Wiled Eve in Paradise : 

But it preaches so delightfully, 
And gives such good advice, 

Bidding France arm, because she’s sure 
Of peace at any price. 


So Vulcan all his toil and stock 
Must on War’s tasks bestow, 

And iron, good for spade and share 
For sword and gun must go : 

For before this the EmpERor’s word 
Has been a word and blow. 


Then let us thank the EMPEROR 
For the lesson he has taught, 
That it is in the forge of War 
The arms of Peace are wrought : 
And if we haven’t breech-loaders, 
Breech-loaders must be bought. 


— Punch, 29 September. 





